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The Spirit of ’76* 
By FLETCHER M. GREEN 


Fletcher M. Green, ’20, Kenan Professor and Chairman of the Department 
of History, the University of North Carolina, is a past President of the 
Southern Historical Association. The following paper was read at the meet- 
ing of the Association in Jacksonville, Florida, November 12, 1953, to 
inaugurate the annual Phi Alpha Theta banquet. 


HE DAY AFTER the Continenta] Congress had agreed upon a 

declaration of independence, John Adams, writing to his be- 
loved Abigail, predicted that “The second day of July, 1776, will 
be the most memorable epocha in the history of America. I am apt 
to believe that it will be celebrated by succeeding generations as the 
great anniversary festival. It ought to be commemorated as the day 
of deliverance, by solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty. It 
ought to be solemnized with pomp and parade, with shows, games, 
sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and illuminations, from one end of this 
continent to the other, from this time forward forevermore.” But it 
was to be July 4, the day Congress adopted the Declaration drafted 
by Thomas Jefferson, not July 2, that was to be celebrated ‘‘as the 
great anniversary festival.’”” And had Adams added dinners, ora- 
tions, the drinking of toasts, the reading of the Declaration, barbe- 
*Some of this material has appeared in “Listen to the Eagle Scream: One Hundred 


Years of the Fourth of July in North Carolina,” The North Carolina Historical 
Review, XXXI, No. 3 (July 1954). 
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cues, an evening ball or dance, and the shooting of firecrackers to 
his list of the means by which the day was to be celebrated, his 
prophecy would have been more nearly complete. 

The American states received official news of the Declaration of 
Independence from the Continental Congress in July 1776, and 
joyously proclaimed it to the people. Some legislatures ordered the 
Declaration to be printed in the state gazettes and to be proclaimed 
orally in each county by the sheriff. Others held public meetings in 
the capital cities, where the Declaration was read and celebrated 
by a dinner, a toast to each of the thirteen states, illuminations, 
and a ceremony in which an efigy of George III was either burned 
or buried. 

In Georgia, public officials, gentlemen, and the militia drank a 
toast “‘to the prosperity and perpetuity of the United Free and 
Independent States of America.’’ And the President of the Council 
pronounced a funeral oration over King George in which he said: 

For as much as George the Third, of Great Britain, hath 
most flagrantly violated his Coronation Oath, and trampled 
upon the Constitution of our Country, and the sacred rights of 
mankind: We, therefore, commit his political existence to the 
ground—corruption to corruption—tyranny to the grave—and 
oppression to eternal infamy; in sure and certain hope that he 
will never obtain a resurrection to rule again over the United 

States of America. But, my friends and fellow citizens, let us 

remember that America is free and independent; that she is, 

and will be, with the blessing of the Almighty, Great among 
the nations of the earth. 

At a meeting of the citizens of the town of Halifax, North Caro- 
lina, on August 1, the Declaration was officially proclaimed to the 
state. On that day, “an immense concourse of people” and soldiers 
having gathered, Cornelius Harnett ‘‘read the Declaration to the 
mute and impassioned multitude with the solemnity of an appeal to 
Heaven.”” When he had finished, “the enthusiasm of the immense 
crowd broke into one swell of rejoicing and prayer.” The soldiers 
seized Harnett and “bore him as their champion, and swearing alle- 
giance to the instrument he had read.” 
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The Congress celebrated the Declaration with a grand festival 
at the City Tavern in Philadelphia. The principal civil and military 
officers and important strangers in the city were present by invita- 
tion. After dinner the President of Congress read thirteen toasts. 
Baron Frederick William von Steuben reported that in 1778 “‘The 
4th of July was celebrated with the sound of bells, a few cannon 
shots, a great procession of magistrates and different forces in the 
city. No Congressional dinner but the President gave a breakfast 
from eight in the morning until eight o’clock at night.” | 

The Army, too, celebrated the day. By general orders the Dec- 
laration was read to each brigade of troops. General Washington 
expressed the hope “that this important event will serve as a fresh 
incentive to every officer and soldier to act with fidelity and courage, 
knowing that now the peace and safety of his country depend, under 
God, solely in the success of our arms.” The soldiers “gave three 
Huzzas,” and were generally well-behaved. But there was rioting 
in the evening which led Washington “to issue a mild reprimand” 
against mob violence. In 1778 one illiterate soldier wrote to his fam- 
ily that on July 4 “We Selebrated the Independence of Amarica the 
howl army parraded ... and the artilery Discharged thirteen Can- 
non we gave three chears. At night his Excellency and the gentlemen 
and Ladys had a Bawl at Head Quarters with grate Pompe.” The 
General and field officers dined with General Gates and drank 
thirteen toasts. From the beginning the gentlemen toasted the ladies. 
General Gates proposed “The lovely Females of America & may 
they give their hearts & hands only to the friends of their country.” 
The common soldiers on occasion resented the fact that officers and 
gentlemen held separate meetings. In Lancaster, Pennsylvania, the 
militia “being a little elated took it into their heads to attack a set 
of chief people . . . who were making merry at a tavern. . .. The 
only reason for this assault was the militia being affronted at the 
gentlemen drinking by themselves—they thinking that there ought 
to be no distinction but all get drunk together.”” Some windows were 
broken but the gentlemen sallied out “with swords in hand and 
routed the rabble.” 

Celebrations of the Fourth in 1777 were few in number, but were 
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scattered throughout the country. The day was observed by a cele- 
bration at Philadelphia, which included a dinner for members of 
Congress, state officials, and the officers of the Army. A number of 
toasts were drunk to the Fourth, to liberty, and to the memory of 
fallen troops. Throughout the city bells were rung; ships in the 
harbor fired thirteen cannon each; there was a parade, followed by 
fireworks. And music was furnished by a Hessian band that had 
been captured at Trenton. A similar celebration was held in Boston. 





The most elaborate celebration held anywhere in the country in 
1777 took place at Charleston. A newspaper reported it as follows: 


Friday last being the first anniversary of the glorious forma- 
tion of the American empire . . . the same was commemorated 
by every demonstration of joy. Ringing of bells ushered in the 
day. At sunrise, American colors were displayed from all the 
forts and batteries, and vessels in the harbor. The Charleston 
regiment of militia and the Charleston artillery company were 
assembled upon the parade, and reviewed by his excellency the 
President. . . . At one o'clock the several forts, beginning with 
Fort Moultrie, on Sullivan’s Island, discharged seventy-six 
pieces of cannon, alluding to the glorious year 1776, and the 
militia and artillery three general volleys. His Excellency the 
President then gave a most elegant entertainment in the coun- 
cil chamber, at which were present all the members of the 
Legislature then in town, all the public officers civil and mili- 
tary, the clergy, and many strangers of note to the amount of 
more than double the number that ever observed the birthday 
of the present misguided and unfortunate King of Great Brit- 
ain. After dinner thirteen toasts were drank. Each toast was 
succeeded by a salute of thirteen guns, which were fired by 
Captain Grimball’s company from their two field-pieces, with 
admirable regularity. The day having been spent in festivity, 
and the most conspicuous harmony, the evening was concluded 
with illuminations, etc., far exceeding any that had ever been 


exhibited before. 


The 1777 celebrations were unofficial gatherings, but on June 24, 
1778, Congress gave official recognition to the day, and appointed 
a committee which arranged for a celebration, including a sermon. 
Under federal sponsorship the celebration became firmly established 
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by 1783. The first celebration in North Carolina under federal 
authorization was held at New Bern in 1778. John Adams, who 
observed the festivities of the day, wrote Governor Richard Caswell 
on July 10 describing the celebration: 


On Saturday last the ever-memorable Fourth of July, the 
Rising United States of America entered the Third year of 
their Independence, in spite of numerous fleets and armies; in 
spite of tomahawks and scalping knife; in spite of the numerous 
wicked and diabolical engines of cruelty and revenge, played 
off against us by the magnanimous and heroic, humane and 
merciful George the Third, the father of his people, and his 
wicked and abandoned soldiery. On this day, the bright morn- 
ing star of this western world arose in the east and warned us 
to emerge from the slavish tyranny and servile dependence on 
a venal and corrupt court, and to assume to ourselves a name 
among nations, a name terrible to tyrants, and wrote in indelible 
characters by the Almighty as a refuge from persecution. This 
day was observed here with every possible mark and demon- 
stration of joy and reverence; triple salutes were fired from the 
batteries in town, the gentlemen of the town met, where many 
toasts suitable to the importance of the day were drunk, and 
the evening happily concluded. 


The recognition of American independence by England in the 
Treaty of Paris of 1783 gave additional meaning to the Fourth of 
July. The action of Congress “declaring the cessation of arms as 
well by sea as land” reached North Carolina on April 30, 1783. 
‘““A great wave of rejoicing and gratitude thrilled through the Legis- 
lature,’ and on May 16 “it recommended a Statewide observance 
of the Fourth of July.” Whereupon Governor Andrew Martin, on 
June 18, 1783, issued a proclamation in which he strictly commanded 
‘‘all Good Citizens of this State to set apart the said Day from 
bodily labour, and employ the same in devout and religious exercises. 
And I do require all Ministers of the Gospel of every Denomination 
to convene their congregations at the same time, and deliver to them 
Discourses suitable to the important Occasion, recommending in 
general the Practice of Virtue & true Religion, as the great founda- 
tion of private Blessings as well as National Happiness & pros- 
perity.” 
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The Moravians gladly followed the governor’s proclamation. 
They assembled at Salem at ten o’clock on the Fourth and cele- 
brated with wind instruments, a Te Deum, a sermon, and a prayer. 
At two o’clock there was a dinner after which songs were sung; later 
in the afternoon the congregation marched in a procession, and in 
the evening the houses were illuminated and bells were rung. This 
was “‘the first celebration of the Fourth of July by state Legislative 
enactment in the United States.’ In the same year Boston became 
the first municipality to order an official celebration. 

Prior to the adoption of the Constitution the celebration of July 
Fourth had been non-partisan, but that event transformed the day 
in the Northern states into a political holiday. And until after the 
War of 1812 “the two parties almost invariably held separate gath- 
erings on this occasion, listened to their own music and oratory, ate 
their own food and drank their own liquor.’’ The Federalists never 
toasted Jefferson, and they always minimized his part in drafting the 
Declaration of Independence. The Republicans complained that the 
Federalist orations of July 4, 1803, were “flagrantly seditious and 
libelous’”’ and would have under the Adams administration landed 
their authors within prison walls. 

There are few references to Fourth of July celebrations in North 
Carolina from 1785 to 1790, but after the state ratified the Consti- 
tution the people once again began to celebrate Independence Day. 
The Edenton State Gazette, July 2, 1790, published an ode, titled 
“The American Union Completed,” which proclaimed: 


"Tis done! ’tis finish’d! guardian Union binds, 


In voluntary bands, a nation’s minds: 


Now the new world shall mighty scenes unfold 
Shall rise the imperial rival of the o/d. 


O happy land! O ever sacred dome! 
Where PEACE and INDEPENDENCE own their home: 
COMMERCE and TILLAGE, hail the Queen of Marts, 
Th’ Asylum of the world, the residence of ARTS. 


The toasts at the 1790 celebrations generally emphasized the bonds 
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of union. Among them was one to “‘the Federal Union, may it be 
Perpetual.” Others of similar nature were “Energy to Government 
and a Federal Head”; and ‘‘May our Sister State, Rhode Island, 
be convinced of her error without the necessity of coercion.” 

The victory of the Jeffersonian Democratic Republican party in 
the elections of 1800 changed somewhat the mood and spirit of the 
Fourth of July celebrations. Quite naturally the orations, and espe- 
cially the toasts, put more emphasis on Jeffersonian ideas and prin- 
ciples and less on Federalism. In 1799, for the first time since the 
1770’s the Declaration of Independence was read. Gradually the 
practice developed, and from 1805 until 1860 it was regularly read 
at all celebrations. Numerous odes were written on the Declaration 
and read on the Fourth. One by Alexander Lucas, editor of the 
Raleigh Minerva, written at the request of the citizens of Raleigh, 
was sung with much gusto. Describing the utopia which would fol- 
low the general acceptance of the principles of the Declaration, 
Lucas declared: 

Discord no more shall roam abroad, 
The fire and sword no more destroy, 

But friendship smile o’er all mankind, 
And all their sorrows end in joy. 


The orators, now generally Republican, the leaders who offered 
the regular toasts, and most of those who gave voluntary toasts 
reflected Jefferson’s views on party unity. Among the numerous 
toasts that expressed this sentiment are the following: “Union. Let 
the bickerings of party be heard no more. . . . We are all Ameri- 
cans, and belong to the great family of the Republic’; ‘Parties. 
There is no talismanic virtue in names. Let us appreciate men for 
their deeds”; and ‘‘National Unanimity—may the hateful demon 
of discord be banished from our land and the name of American 
absorb all other distinctions.”’ During the Jeffersonian period Amer- 
icans also toasted “Freedom of the Press,” and “Trial by Jury,” and 
emphasized Jeffersonian principles and philosophy by reading the 
Bill of Rights as well as the Declaration of Independence. 

As the controversy with England over neutral rights became more 
and more bitter it largely absorbed the attention of the Fourth of 
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July celebrants. A Raleigh, North Carolina, meeting drew up a long 
resolution on the Leopard affair and transmitted it and an address 
to President Jefferson. One of the toasts drunk on that occasion 
was: “The memory of the seamen who fell a sacrifice to British 
outrage—May the atrocity of this act produce the adoption of such 
measures as shall secure us from future violence, and establish our 
maritime rights on a firm foundation.” When war came, American 
citizens cheered a toast to “The 4th of July 1776. The sword of 
America again drawn from its scabbard in the spirit of that day— 
May its strokes be directed with such energy as speedily to force 
the enemy to a just and reasonable peace.” When the tide of battle 
turned against the United States, American citizens could still 
say: “Eternal war with all its privations and concomitant horrors, 
in preference to a peace that does not recognize and acknowledge 
our every right as a sovereign and independent Nation.” 

Patriotic though they were, Americans could find little about 
which to boast in the Peace of Ghent. The best they could do in 
1815 was to recognize “Our late Ministers at Ghent.” In 1816 they 
toasted “Our Navy—bold, enterprising and successful,’ and “The 
Army of the United States—they fought bravely”; but it was 1817 
before they declared, in ““The Late War—We plucked the laurels 
from the Crown of the conquerers of Napoleon.” Finally, in 1820, 
they recognized “General Andrew Jackson—the immortal hero of 
New Orleans,” and condemned “The Hartford Convention—Com- 
menced in iniquity, carried on in malignity, and ended in disgrace.” 

The form of July Fourth celebrations gradually evolved and by 
1820 had assumed a fixed pattern that changed very little until the 
coming of the Civil War. In the early days the upper classes—gen- 
tlemen, government officials, the military, the Society of the Cincin- 
nati, the Association of ’76, and professional men including lawyers, 
doctors, and preachers—in a word what the press regularly called 
‘“‘men of Respectability”—were the chief participants, with the popu- 
lace merely lookers-on. Most celebrations were held in the larger 
cities and county seats with only an occasional one at a country 
church, a crossroads store, or a tavern in the rural areas. 

The day would begin with the ringing of bells at dawn followed 
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by cannon or musketry salutes at sunrise. During the early morning 
various military organizations would parade the streets and go 
through their evolutions for the benefit of the populace. The people 
would then march in regular procession to a church, courthouse, or 
some other chosen place for the exercises. The following was the 
general order of the procession: ““The Marshall of the Day on 
horseback and in uniform, Herald, Band, Infantry, Cavalry, Male 
students and teachers . . . Female students, Ladies, Police, Gov- 
ernment Officials, The Reverend Clergy, Orators of the Day, The 
Governor, and Files of Infantry and Cavalry,” and Visitors. 

The public exercises consisted of prayers, an oration, the reading 
of the Declaration of Independence, the singing of patriotic airs, 
and occasionally the rendition of instrumental music. When these 
were concluded, the select group of ladies and gentlemen would 
adjourn to a tavern, hotel, or sometimes a private home, where they 
were served an “elegant and sumptuous dinner.”’ After dinner the 
ladies would retire and the gentlemen would drink thirteen regular 
toasts, one for each state, and numerous voluntary ones in fine wines 
and imported liquors. One group in Georgia drank eighty-seven such 
toasts. In the afternoon the ladies would entertain at an “elegant 
tea party” at which there might also be vocal and instrumental 
music and dancing. The day would be concluded by a “splendid ball 
... given to the Ladies” by the gentlemen. 

With the coming of the Jacksonian epoch there was a diminution 
of formalism and ceremony but an increase in hilarity and boister- 
ousness in the celebrations. With the decline of class distinctions the 
people participated to a much greater extent. In fact, all business 
and labor came to a stop, and everybody celebrated. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen were still present and popular leaders were in charge, but 
all groups were officially recognized. The working men and ‘‘Me- 
chanics Societies” were given a position of importance. In a single 
procession in Norfolk, Virginia, in 1831, “tailors, hatters, black- 
smiths, carpenters, stone-cutters, tanners and leather dressers, cord- 
wainers, coppersmiths and other workers of metal, printers, rope- 
makers, gunsmiths, and the Norfolk Marine Society, and finally 
The School Teachers,” had their designated position. And the 
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streets of the city “were filled to overflowing with the generous 
yeomanry of... the country” districts. 

The crowds, composed of men, women, and children, yea “all the 
little niggers in town,” yelled and shrieked and screamed like mad. 
These crowds, however, were assembled with a purpose that was 
serious, almost holy. They “listened attentively to lengthy prayers” 
distinguished for “fervent piety and patriotism,” and greeted the 
Declaration and the oration with enthusiastic applause. Instead of 
a dinner for a select few, barbecues were prepared for everybody. 
At one barbecue “long tables groaned beneath the fat of the land, 
[and] notwithstanding a well-directed and prolonged attack by all 
there . . . the reenforcements constantly furnished . . . drove the 
armed host, with reluctant step, from their entrenchments.” Of 
food there was enough and to spare. After everyone had eaten, the 
“call for Voluntary toasts was answered with promptitude and 
alacrity.’”’ But, instead of drinking to the toasts in Madeira and im- 
ported liquors as the early assemblies had done, these “motley 
crews” drank domestic wines and liquors, or even lemonade. And 
instead of indulging in “elegant teas’ and “splendid balls” they 
closed their festivities by engaging in square dances or watching a 


“successful and beautiful assention of a Balloon in the evening.” 
Beginning with July Fourth 1836 the newspapers reported a new 


type of excitement, the ‘occasional popping of squibs,” better known 
today as firecrackers. 


There was some variation in the celebrations North and South. 
In the Northern states the day was characterized by the noise of 
“fire crackers, squibs, and pistols” and the drinking of ginger beer. 
The people of the cities left in great numbers by boat and train for 
excursions and picnics in the country. The New York Tribune re- 
ported in 1846 that more than one hundred thousand people left 
that city alone. Northerners also celebrated the day by boat races. 
The second annual regatta of the New York Boat Club drew twenty 
thousand spectators on July 4, 1860. Boats of all sorts competed for 
prizes amounting to thousands of dollars. The city council of Boston 
generously appropriated $700 for prizes on July 4, 1861, and the 
Harvard University crew won a prize of $175. The crowds in 
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Northern cities consumed large quantities of beer, rum, and whis- 
key, and often engaged in violence. In New York City “the thirsty 
multitude retired to their usual haunts on the corners of the streets. 
It would be useless, [said the Tribune ], to give all the particulars ;— 
the number killed was few,—of the wounded larger,— and of pris- 
oners enormous.” 

Northern abolitionists decried the existence of slavery as an 
affront to the principles of the Declaration of Independence. One 
orator cried out: “Even here in New York we cherish and sustain 
an Aristocracy of Color more rigid and hateful than any Aristoc- 
racy known in the Old World. We, the rampant Democrats of 
America, with our mouths full of lying cant about Equality, justice 
and the ‘area of Freedom,’ banish the children of Africa from our 
public conveyances, from our civic convocations, and even from a 
practical equality as sinners in our assemblages to supplicate the 
mercy of God.” And a Fourier communistic celebration in Sylvania, 
Pennsylvania, toasted “Social Progress,” ‘The Principles of Charles 
Fourier,” and ““Woman—In the Past a slave; in the Present a toy 
or drudge; in the Future a dictator or purifier of manners.” At the 
same time a Southern celebration in Mississippi was emphasizing 
American leadership of free governments throughout the world. 
Said the orator: ““We see America stretching out her hand to Ethi- 
opia and cherishing the tree of liberty. ... We see her recognizing 
the sovereignty of all free governments and in short, we see her 
first on the line, in march to universal emancipation” of the peoples 
of the world. 

Two reform movements, the Sunday school and the temperance 
crusade, attempted to capitalize on the popularity of the Fourth 
during the Middle Period. The program at Athens, Georgia, in 
1844 was under the auspices of the students of the state university, 
but the “‘exercises which excited most attention, were those of the 
Sabbath Schools.’ A procession “numbering some 300 scholars as- 
sembled at the Presbyterian Church . . . and marched to the Meth- 
odist Church’”’ where exercises, including vocal music, an oration, 
and a public debate, were conducted. And in Raleigh in 1851 over 
four hundred Sunday school children from the Baptist, Methodist, 
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Presbyterian, and other Missionary churches gathered in the Pres- 
byterian Church. They listened to the reading of the Declaration, 
heard an oration, sang songs, and in the evening attended a session 
devoted to speech making. 

The temperance movement was better organized and had a more 
definite program than the Sunday schools; hence it exerted greater 
influence on the Fourth. The Washington Temperance Society of 
Mecklenburg County was joined by a large body of the citizens of 
Charlotte in its celebration in 1842. They listened to the reading of 
the Declaration of Independence, heard two prayers, and drank 
more than fifty toasts, twenty-five to temperance, all “it pure cold 
water.” They sang ‘“‘Cold Water,” one stanza of which runs: 

Here’s to the Cup of Cold Water— 
The pure, sweet cup of cold water; 


For nature gives to all that lives 
But a drink of the clear cold water. 


A newspaper correspondent reported that, despite the fact that 
only cold water and ice lemonade were used in drinking toasts, ““The 
racy pun, the sparkling jest, and witty repartee circulated most 
merrily.” 

Public interest in the Fourth of July suffered a decline in the 
Northern states during the second quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Newspapers reported general apathy on the part of the people, 
and many towns and cities permitted the day to pass unobserved. 
A New York editor reported in 1856 that ‘“‘no one seemed to mani- 
fest any special enthusiasm for the day. We perceive a tendency to 
slight its recognition.” He thought this was because of the general 
disposition to abolish all ceremonials. The Northern people were 
growing up and putting away such childish practices. Another rea- 
son, said he, was the belief of the people that the Democratic party 
in control of the national government had in fact begun to deny and 
despise every radical proposition in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Furthermore, “all the principles of honor and honesty which 
were supposed to underlie Government . . . are scouted and tram- 
pled upon.” Such being the case many cities ceased to hold celebra- 
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tions. Even Washington abandoned for a time the practice of hold- 
ing formal celebrations. 

But such was not the case in the South. A North Carolina editor 
said: “‘While in other sections of the country the day is permitted 
to pass without any special demonstration, we are rejoiced to see 
that in North Carolina the spirit of patriotism burns as brightly as 
it did in the days of the Revolution.” Another editor observed that 
Southerners generally were “unflagging in their devotion to the 
principles of the Revolution.” Year after year rolls on but they are 
“determined to keep burning forever the vestal fire of liberty kin- 
dled by our fathers in the temple of union, and they rejoice in the 
success of the glorious experiment of popular self government. The 
experience of the past only brightens the hope of the future, that 
our career will continue to realize its full promise of individual hap- 
piness and national glory.”’ 


But when secession and civil war came, the attitude of Southern- 
ers toward the Fourth underwent a slow but subtle change. They 
debated whether July Fourth should be “recognized and observed 
by the people of the Confederate States.’ Some contended that 
“‘since Southerners had taken as large, if not a larger, part as North- 
erners in proclaiming and winning independence,” the South was as 
“much entitled as the North can be, to retain the day as an anni- 
versary in her political calendar.” Since the South has “as much 
right to the honors and glories of the first revolution as the North 
she is obligated to assert the right... to... share in that as much 
as any other portion of the common heritage.” 

One editor saw “‘no reason why the birth of Liberty should be 
permitted to pass unheeded wherever Liberty has votaries. . . . The 
conduct of the North in trampling the principles of 1776 under foot 
and throwing ashes on the memory of its forefathers is no sufficient 
reason for a failure by the South to recognize and celebrate the 
Fourth of July as the anniversary of the most glorious human event 
in the history of mankind... . 

“The accursed Yankees are welcome to the exclusive use of their 
‘Doodle’ but let the South hold on tenaciously to Washington’s 
March and Washington’s Principles and on every recurring anni- 
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versary of the Promulgation of the Declaration, reassert the great 
principles of Liberty.” 

Those who opposed the continued celebration of the Fourth took 
the position that the day “belongs to the history of a union which 
no longer exists.’’ Indeed the Declaration had now become a part 
of past history and, “like the English magna charta . . . laid down 
principles in which the whole world has a deep interest.”” The South, 
therefore, was not called upon to celebrate its observance in any 
peculiar way. This view prevailed and Southern towns ceased to 
celebrate the Fourth, other than to fire a salute of eleven instead of 
thirteen guns and to close their stores. There were no parades, no 
dinners, toasts, orations, or fireworks. 

Conditions immediately after the war were not conducive to the 
renewal of the celebration of Independence Day in the South, but 
by 1876 the celebrations were again following the general pattern 
of those of prewar days. Cannon were fired, the Declaration was 
read, and there were processions, prayers, martial music, and ora- 
tions. But dinners, toasts, and evening balls were lacking; and par- 
ticipation in the exercises was largely confined to Negroes and a few 
white Republicans. One editor correctly summed up the attitude of 
the whites when he said: ‘““The whites of the South have no interest 
in this day. The suggestions of the freedoms fought for and won 
by a people’s united efforts in 1776 have no charm for those who 
now feel themselves conquered. . . . The day may come, but is not 
now, when it can again be an entire nation’s holiday.” 

Feeling as they did, Southerners abandoned any pretense of 
celebrating the birthday of the nation. Furthermore the Civil War 
changed the attitude of the North toward the day. The preservation 
of the Union, the triumph of nationalism, and the death of state 
sovereignty brought a new sentimental reverence for the Constitu- 
tion. The abolition of slavery by constitutional amendment also 
placed righteousness on the side of the Constitution. The editor of 
the National Intelligencer declared that the greatness of the nation 
came from the Constitution not from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Hence, more and more, the nation shifted emphasis from the 
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Declaration of Independence to the Constitution of the United 
States, and the old-time Fourth passed into the limbo of history. 

What, one might ask, had been the general significance of the 
Fourth of July celebrations? In addition to mirroring the political 
issues of the day, an analysis of the orations and toasts shows that 
Independence Day had important bearings on the life of the people 
of the nation. 

By and large the Fourth of July orations reveal a common pat- 
tern of thought and feeling. The orator generally recited American 
colonial history and found the hand of God directing in every crisis 
and leading the colonists along the road to independence; he empha- 
sized the love of liberty by the early Americans; he lauded the colo- 
nists for their long-suffering endurance of tyranny; he damned 
George III and the British government for their flagrant disregard 
of the rights of man; he glorified the heroism of American men and 
women in the bitter struggle for independence; he paid homage to 
the leaders of the Revolution, especially George Washington; and 
he praised the system of government established in the United States 
as the most perfect under heaven. He then urged his hearers to 
attack current problems in a spirit similar to that of the founding 
fathers. He pointed with pride to the wonderful progress of the 
country, and he expressed hope and faith in the future progress and 
greatness of the United States. Throughout the discourse he in- 
dulged in Biblical quotations, classical allusions, and high-sounding 
phrases that made his speech a masterpiece “of oratory according 
to the canons of the day.”’ But despite its bombast and platitudes, 
the Fourth of July oration “epitomized the whole pattern of Ameri- 
can political thought and feeling. .. . [It] was... an invitation 
to patriotism .. . and [an] inspiration for loyalty to the nation.” 

The celebration of the Fourth nurtured loyalty, patriotism, love 
of the Union, and a veneration of the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence. It gave the people an opportunity to express their 
missionary zeal to spread democracy and representative self-gov- 
ernment throughout the world, and to express their sympathy and 
support for revolutionary groups trying to establish independence. 
It also gave them a chance to hear the American eagle scream defi- 
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ance to the enemies of the United States and to proclaim their des- 
tiny to dominate the Western Hemisphere. 

The desire to share their ideas and happiness with others caused 
Americans to hold out welcoming arms to exiles from other lands. 
“Our Country,” cried one, “Dear Columbia, hail! A sanctuary 
for the good and a sacred asylum for the persecuted. May thy land 
be sacred to science and devoted to religion; and may Liberty always 
crown the spot of independence.” Even more generous were Ameri- 
cans with their sympathy and support for peoples in foreign coun- 
tries who were trying to establish republican governments or to gain 
independence. They toasted “Parliamentary reform to Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland,” “The Republics of France and Holland may 
their renovated governments be as happy to them as ours has been 
to us.’”” Americans sympathized especially with South America. 
“May she,” said one toast, “shortly emerge from a state of wretch- 
edness and slavery, and taste the blessings of liberty and independ- 
ence with her sisters of the North.’ Another toast to “Our Repub- 
lican Brethren of Spanish America”’ prayed that “wisdom and valor 
would combine to insure their Independence.”” When Colombia had 
secured her independence, Americans toasted “The New Republic 
of Colombia—We hail the birth of a Sister of the South—May 
her future be as prosperous, as her struggle has been glorious.” 

Americans also displayed great interest in the Greek struggle 
for independence. They drank toasts to “The Cause of the Patriot 
Greeks—May they be as successful in their struggles, as the heroes 
of the American Revolution, in subduing their enemies and erecting 
a free government.” When Grecian independence was virtually as- 
sured, a Lincolnton, North Carolina, July Fourth assembly drank 
to ‘Modern Greece; a little, dim, beclouded star rising in the east; 
may it borrow its light from the Western Sun.”’ 

But Fourth of July celebrants were not altogether unselfish in 
their devotion to the cause of freedom. There were among them 
“Big Americans” who often expressed the doctrine of manifest des- 
tiny. Many toasts proclaimed a desire to acquire specific territory— 
Canada, “The Floridas,”” Cuba, Texas, even the Central American 
states. Others seem to have been delivered merely that the people 
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might hear the eagle scream, the following, for instance: ‘The 
American Eagle—May she stick her beak in the North Pole, fan 
the Atlantic and Pacific with her wings, and switch her tail feathers 
over the Southernmost tip of South America.” The expression of 
such ideas caused South Americans to begin to regard the United 
States as the Colossus of the North. And occasionally an orator 
would warn the people of the United States that they must curb 
their lust for power and new territory if they were to remain the 
leader of moral forces among the nations of the world. 


The most significant feature of the celebrations was that they 
nurtured loyalty and patriotism. Everywhere Independence Day 
served as a symbol of unity and nationalism. North, South, East, 
and West, even in distant lands, Americans gathered to read the 
Declaration of Independence and to pledge anew their allegiance 
to the flag. Daniel Webster expressed this sentiment in an oration 
in Washington when he said: “This anniversary animates and glad- 
dens and unites all American hearts. On other days of the year we 
may be party men, indulging in controversies, more or less impor- 
tant to the public good; we may have our likes and dislikes, and we 
may maintain our political differences, often with warm, and some- 
times with angry feelings. But today we are Americans all; and all 
nothing but Americans.” A North Carolina orator put it more emo- 
tionally: “With what wild tumultuous throbbings of pleasure does 
the blood bound through the hearts of American freemen, as this 
glorious day dawns upon this land of freedom. . . . O, what rays of 
light does the annual return of this great Western Jubilee of liberty 
send, far, far into the dark spots of oppressed distant lands.” An 
editor declared that the Fourth “‘is calculatéd to perpetuate those 
principles which rocked the cradles of our Independence, and nursed 
it into manhood.” The committee on arrangeinents for the celebra- 
tion in Augusta, Georgia, in 1845 called for a spiritual renewal of 
faith in the Declaration and the Union: “Let not the lamp of patri- 
otism wane at such a period of our history. Like a band of brothers 
let us again surround the altar of our country, and there renew our 
oath to transmit the heritage of freedom, received from our fathers, 
undiminished to our posterity.’ On July 4, 1850, a Georgia editor 
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declared: ““4 Day hallowed by so many patriotic occasions has again 
dawned upon us, admonishing us of our duties to our country and 
its institutions. Its recurrence in the present crisis, perchance, may 
be a most fortunate event for the cause of American and human lib- 
erty, as it may serve to harmonize our councils, calm the perturbed 
spirits and bring healing on its wings to the Constitution and Goy- 
ernment. "Twill then be doubly hallowed, doubly consecrated to the 
American people.” And in far-away London, an American wrote: 
“The Fourth of July! What magical sounds to an American ear! 
What associations do they not awaken of hard-fought battle days 
and nights of danger, toil and privation.” 

Finally, Americans were possessed of a missionary zeal to spread 
democracy and self-government throughout the world. They firmly 
believed they had a good thing and they were anxious to share it 
with others even to the extent of forcing it upon them. Toasts, ora- 
tions, and editorials on the Fourth said as much. Of hundreds of 
such toasts the following are representative. “The Principles of 
the American Revolution—Destined to revolutionize the civilized 
World.” “May the World be freed from every enemy of the rights 
of man.”’ And, “The nations of the Earth—May they soon have 
the peace, liberty, and blessings we have.” 

An orator, urging his hearers to spread the American gospel of 
democracy and republicanism, said: “Let us remember that we are 
acting not merely for ourselves, but for the oppressed of all nations, 
who are looking to us for an example of wisdom and virtue, which 
may be to them a pillar of cloud by day, a pillar of fire by night to 
guide and cheer them onward. Are we not at this moment the mark 
and model for all the world? Do not greyheaded statesmen, learned 
writers and eloquent orators, constantly point for proof and illus- 
tration to these United States ?”’ These toasts and orations were not 
empty, meaningless phrases, but the sincere expressions of loyalty 
by a generation that was not ashamed of its patriotism. 
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The Crisis in the Holy Land 


By Boone M. BowEN 


Boone M. Bowen is Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature in 
the Candler School of Theology. A report on the new state of Israel was 
published in the March 1953 issue of the QUARTERLY after Dean Cannon’s 
visit of the previous year. We have asked Professor Bowen to make a brief 
statement of the Arab case for the possession of Palestine as he received it 
at first hand during a recent nine-months residence in Jordan. 





N UNDERSTANDING of the historical background is essential to 
A clear thinking concerning the Jewish-Arab conflict in Pales- 
tine. The Zionists maintain that their claims to the Holy Land have 
divine sanction. Did not God say unto Abraham, “To your descend- 
ants I give this land, from the river of Egypt as far as the great 
river, the river Euphrates” (Gen. 15:18)? If it be granted that 
this primitive promise, set forth in a religious milieu with strong 
national self-interests, has any bearing on contemporary social con- 
flicts, it should not be forgotten that the Arabs too claim that they 
are among the intended beneficiaries. They hold that they are the 
descendants of Ishmael, Abraham’s first-born son and half-brother 
of Isaac. Biblical promises have been quite influential in the develop- 
ing aspirations of Zionism. At the same time they are irrelevant to 
the present conflict between the Arabs and the Zionists. 

Aside from any claims for Biblical vindication on the part of 
either, the fact is that the Arab has been the dominant and con- 
trolling group in Palestinian life almost continuously since his inva- 
sion of the land in the middle of the seventh century A.D. Thirteen 
centuries of occupation compares favorably with the earlier Hebrew 
control in Biblical times, and is ample tenure for the establishment 
of ownership. The Arabs have controlled Palestine three or four 
times as long as the white man the North American continent. 

The seeds of the conflict between the Arabs and the Jews were 
first sown during World War I. Unfortunately the pressures and 
exigencies of war led Britain and the Western allies to make con- 
flicting promises. To the Arabs, who had felt the oppressive hand 
of the Turks since the sixteenth century, the British promised inde- 
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pendence as a reward for urgently needed help in the struggle 
against the Ottoman Empire, a partner of the Central Powers. The 
details of the agreements cannot be set forth here. They are to be 
found first in the exchange of letters between Sir Henry McMahon, 
the British Resident in Cairo, and King Hussein, the Sherif of 
Mecca. Even greater promises to the Arabs concerning the future of 
Palestine were made in the well-known Sykes-Picot Agreement of 
May 1916. The Arabs accepted these promises in good faith and 
fought valiantly on behalf of the Allies against the Turks. 


At the same time that the Allies were enlisting Arab assistance 
in the Middle East, they were in need of Jewish sympathy and 
support in the struggle in Europe. The Balfour Declaration of 
November 2, 1917, a subtle and ambiguous document, appears to 
have been Britain’s attempt to gain Zionist sympathy and help with- 
out offending the Arabs. The statement declares: 


His Majesty’s Government view with favor the establishment 
in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people and 
will use their best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of 
this object, it being clearly understood that nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights and 
political status enjoyed by Jews in any other country. 


But how could a national home for Jews be established in Palestine 
without prejudicing “the civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities” ? 

All of these wartime promises, including Balfour’s scheme for a 
Jewish homeland, were pushed aside at the conclusion of the con- 
flict. The British, under the sponsorship of the League of Nations, 
were given a mandate over Palestine. The native Jewish and Arab 
populations with some reluctance acquiesced to British rule and 
established a mutually accepted modus vivendi. This status quo 
was suddenly challenged by the crisis growing out of the frightful 
Nazi persecutions of the Jews during World War II. The civilized 
world responded in deep sympathy to the hapless fate of hundreds 
of thousands of displaced Jews in central Europe. The Zionists saw 
in this situation an unprecedented opportunity to further their 
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aspirations of an independent Jewish state in Palestine. Jewish 
migration to the Holy Land on a large scale was accepted and 
encouraged as a due recompense for the horrors they had endured 
at the merciless hands of Hitler. Finally, on November 29, 1947, 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, largely in response 
to American pressure, ordered the partitioning of Palestine, the 
larger western portion going to the Jews at the expense of the 
native Arab population, who, as has been stated, had lived there 
for thirteen centuries. Attempts to justify this on the grounds that 
it was not contemplated that the native Arabs in the newly formed 
state of Israel should be expelled fail to be grounded in realism. 
The British, continuing to hold a mandate of Palestine under the 
defunct League of Nations, withdrew all military forces and civilian 
authority in May 1948. The Jewish state began immediately to 
function as a political and military force. Arab resentment could no 
longer be restrained. Bitter fighting ensued. Nearly a million Arabs 
fled from the Jewish sector leaving homes and other properties 
behind. Finally the United Nations imposed an armistice, which 
stopped the war but has brought no real peace. Enmity and resent- 
ments were engendered on both sides, with the result that neither 
Jew nor Arab is willing to accept the present situation. 

The new Jewish state has wrestled with many problems, the 
greatest of which has been an unstable economy. The cost of re- 
habilitating hundreds of thousands of European refugees has placed 
an enormous strain on the new, struggling state. The difficulty has 
been magnified by the economic boycott imposed on Israel by all of 
the neighboring Arab states. For example, none of the oil from the 
rich fields of the Middle East is available to Israel. The refusal to 
trade with Israel has given the Arab his most effective weapon. 
Israel’s unsuccessful attempt to divert the waters of the Upper 
Jordan for irrigation of her soil is indicative of her urgent need of 
a greater production of food. 

On turning to the Arabs, it should be remembered that they have 
not had access to the media of communication throughout the world 
as have the Jews and that their side of the story is relatively 
unknown. The Western nations have responded with merited sym- 
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pathy to the sufferings of Hitler’s Jewish victims. Yet it should not 
be forgotten that in attempting to find a haven for themselves the 
Zionists have passed a like problem on to almost a million Arabs. 
About half of these people have taken refuge in Jordan, just to 
the east of Israel. The others are distributed among the remaining 
Arab nations of the Middle East. 

My wife and I had the opportunity to live in Jordan from Sep- 
tember 1953 until May 1954. We were in the Arab sector of Jeru- 
salem during most of the fall. During the winter months we were 
members of an archaeological expedition at ancient Jericho. Sixty 
thousand Arab refugees are encamped at Jericho. The housing is 
frightfully inadequate. Few have any gainful employment. The 
Jericho camps are typical of those in Jordan and other Arab lands. 
Some notable measures of relief are being undertaken by American 
missions, chiefly Lutheran and Mennonite. But for the most part 
these unfortunate people are the hapless wards of the United 
Nations. 

As we listened to the story again and again it was evident that 
the Arab’s sense of justice has been outraged. He deeply resents 
American pressure on the United Nations to partition his land and 
the speedy recognition of Israel by the Truman administration. He 
feels that America has shown greater interest and sympathy for 
Israel than for the Arab world. 

Some Arabs advocate that the Jews be pushed into the sea, 
thereby reclaiming the land for its rightful owners. The more 
sober-minded of them know that this is not a realistic approach. 
It is doubtful if Arab military strength is capable of complete vic- 
tory over Israel. Furthermore, the United Nations would almost 
certainly move to suppress armed hostilities. 

There is considerable sentiment among the Arabs for repatriation 
of the refugees. A return to the status quo ante is obviously im- 
possible. The social, political, and economic factors involved create 
problems which are insurmountable. A more promising approach 
appears in the direction of a permanent resettlement of the refugees 
in neighboring Arab states, with adequate indemnity to cover Arab 
losses in Israel, which have been estimated at the staggering sum 
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of six to seven billion dollars. The difficulties in this proposal are 
twofold. The Israeli economy is already strained and could not 
withstand additional demands on such a scale. Possibly the United 
Nations might be willing to assume this obligation. A second prob- 
lem centers in Arab hostility to the plan, which would apparently 
give moral and legal sanction to the status quo and would constitute 
recognition of the state of Israel. 

In truth, there is no ready and facile solution to the Jewish-Arab 
crisis. But one important fact should not be forgotten. The Israeli 
case has been presented to the world far more effectively than has 
that of the Arabs. The qualities that make for Arab greatness are 
rarely known and poorly understood in the West. For the most part 
these people live simple and unsophisticated lives, knowing little of 
the arts of life as they are understood and practiced by Westerners. 
The ties engendered by family, community, and religion (primarily 
Islam) are strong and tenacious. Respect for law, obedience to 
parental authority, veneration for old age, and extraordinary 
restraint towards women are parts of the very warp and woof of 
life. The laws of hospitality, reflecting the inbred customs and tradi- 
tions of centuries, are still practiced with genuine kindness and 
unique artistry. The Arab seems to feel an unusual sense of obliga- 
tion to show kindness to the foreigner in his midst. These are some 
of the qualities which have made the Arab mind and spirit poor 
soil for Communism. In the struggle against Communism, his 
natural sympathies are with the West. Yet he needs our help. If we 
give it with understanding, he will become a valuable friend. 
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The New Harmony Venture: 
A Failure which Succeeded 


By CHAUNCEY G. GOODCHILD 


Chauncey G. Goodchild, B.S. (Westminster College, Pennsylvania) ’33, 
Ph.D. (New York University) ’41, is Associate Professor of Biology. His 


specialization is in the field of parasitology. 


OCIAL DREAMERS of the Old World have conceived many ideal 
S societies which were delivered stillborn into a social hierarchy 
already firmly entrenched. Pure theorists such as Plato in The 
Republic, More in Utopia, Harrington in Oceana, and Campanella 
in The City of the Sun, fabricated plans for social perfection, but 
suggested no practical methods for their attainment. Social doers 
largely in the New World, on the other hand, succeeded in pushing 
concept into practice: Rappites, Moravians, and Shakers built social 
utopias on religious bases; Owen, Cabet, Fourier, and St. Simon 
established Communities of Equality on foundations of educational 
and economic improvement. 

Robert Owen’s venture at New Harmony, Indiana, in the early 
nineteenth century stands as the most noteworthy achievement yet 
undertaken in social experimentation. Innovations such as universal 
education supported by the state, the first kindergarten, the first 
coeducational school in the United States, the first manual training 
school, first equal educational opportunities for women, first voting 
privileges and other legal rights for women, and other advanced 
social consciousness originated there totally or in part. The New 
Harmony experiment has always held a fascinating appeal for me, 
since the original and final homes of the Rappite founders were 
within a few miles of my birthplace in Western Pennsylvania, and 
because scientists working in New Harmony during its golden era 
studied and named the mollusks and vertebrates which I have used 
experimentally as major research animals for nearly twenty years. 

Our story really begins with visionary religious leader George 
Rapp, who with his family, including a strong-willed adopted son 
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Frederick, and a group of peasant converts, to escape religious 
intolerance emigrated in 1804 from Wirttemberg, Germany, to 
Butler County in Western Pennsylvania. Here, at a site which they 
named “Harmonie,” they cleared the forest and put 2,000 acres 
under intensive cultivation. 

The Rappites were industrious and thrifty. The core of their 
unity was a superstitious reverence for their leader, and a blind 
obedience to his doctrines of celibacy and equality. They worked 
diligently in Western Pennsylvania, seemingly without open opposi- 
tion from neighboring villages. After ten years, perhaps at the 
crucial time when completed construction allowed time for leisure 
and thought to the workers, the leaders decided they should move 
to richer and cheaper mid-western lands and closer to navigable 
waters for export of their agricultural surpluses. 

Frederick Rapp left Pennsylvania in 1813 on a mid-western 
exploratory mission, and after surveying and rejecting many sites 
finally chose a beautiful tract of land on the east bank of the 
Wabash River a few miles from its mouth. The Rappites sold their 
holdings in Pennsylvania and early in 1815 moved en masse to 
Indiana. The building frenzy was repeated here and another “Har- 
monie”’ constructed. Although malaria and other diseases took a 
hideous toll the first years, the Rappites persevered and again 
cleared the forest, planted vineyards and fruit orchards, and became 
extremely successful! and the envy of their frontier neighbors. 

The unorthodox religious views and especially the bountiful pros- 
perity of the Rappites induced jealousy and antagonism among 
neighboring communities. Opposition traveled even to Pittsburgh 
and interfered with their credit for obtaining supplies. George Rapp 
finally commissioned Richard Flower, founder of a nearby English 
settlement in Illinois who was returning to England, to sell ‘‘Har- 
monie”’ for the Rappites. 

Flower negotiated the sale of ““Harmonie” to Robert Owen, a 
social philanthropist of New Lanark, Scotland. The latter, from a 
near-pauper childhood, had become a wealthy textile manufacturer 
who had accomplished much-needed reforms at New Lanark during 
the early profiteering phases of the Industrial Revolution. The 
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plight of the laborers and their children depressed him so greatly 
that he voluntarily improved the deplorable working conditions in 
factories, and even extended his socializing influence into the mill 
community. The latter activity sprang from his novel belief that 
social maladjustment, and not personal depravity, was the cause of 
thievery, drunkenness, and prostitution. This concept of social vs. 
individual responsibility for sin brought him, of course, into sharp 
conflict with religious groups who held that individuals alone were 
responsible for sin and salvation. Owen had attempted to extend 
his views to the national level and had fought for political reforms 
through friends in the House of Commons, had published tracts, 
and mailed tons of newspapers supporting his views on the evils of 
child labor. By his persistence and daring he succeeded in establish- 
ing the new and startling principle that government could interfere 
in internal trade relations. His prestige and importance, riding high 
from this tremendous success, plummeted when he unwisely at- 
tempted to force his unorthodox religious views on the public. 

At about this time Richard Flower visited Owen at New Lanark 
and found him discouraged with the lack of understanding of his 
advanced ideas even among his own workers whom he had so unsel- 
fishly befriended. Owen was receptive to Flower’s proposal that 
‘“‘Harmonie” be made the site for putting into practical operations 
plans for community colonization which Owen had long espoused, 
and he negotiated to buy the successful Rappite village and holdings 
for approximately $100,000. The sale, consummated in the spring 
of 1825, transferred nearly 30,000 acres—3,000 under cultivation, 
nineteen farms, 600 acres of improved land occupied by tenants, 
several fine orchards, eighteen acres of vineyards, the whole village 
of “Harmonie” with a great church, a block devoted to manufac- 
turing, consisting of a cocoonery and silk factory, a sawmill, brick- 
yard, woolen mill, oil mill, and a brewery and distillery, the latter 
for export purposes only, since the Rappites were forbidden to 
consume alcoholic beverages. There were numerous brick dwellings, 
four large community dwellings, a large brick dwelling constructed 
especially as a dwelling for Father Rapp, and a substantial stone 
granary which could also double as a fort—but was never so 
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needed—in case of attack by squatters or Indians. After the sale 
of their Indiana property the Rappites returned to Pennsylvania 
and established the town of Economy; their cause was hopeless, 
their energies nearly dissipated, and during the next half-century 
their colony disintegrated. 

Robert Owen had at last the raw materials for the great com- 
munity venture he had long dreamed of: a frontier village now 
renamed “New Harmony,” the possibility of a minimum of friction 
and misunderstanding from established communities, the capital to 
put his plan into operation, and a populace in America to whom 
social ventures of Owen’s sort were exciting. He stood, on February 
25 and March 7, 1825, before the combined Houses of Congress 
of the United States, most of the Cabinet, the judges of the Supreme 
Court, and many distinguished visitors, and explained his plans for 
the redemption of society from evils of its existing state. He showed 
a model of the utopian villages he planned to build and issued an 
open invitation to membership for all who shared his views of the 
current social state. In addition to the high-minded he hoped to 
entice by his social daring, he attracted many misfits and cranks 
who were motivated by other than altruistic impulses; some were 
freethinkers attracted by unorthodox religious views. These largely 
contributed to the ultimate collapse of the grand venture. 

A second great personality steps into focus at this time. Owen 
had no illusions about establishing ‘““The New Moral World” 
Minerva-like, in full vigor; rather he envisioned some years of 
education to reorient the members of his society away from the 
errors and prejudices which had existed from man’s beginning. To 
further the educational phase of his venture he elicited the assistance 
of William Maclure, a wealthy Scotsman living in Pennsylvania 
and engaged actively in geology. In 1809 Maclure had published a 
monumental work on the geology of the United States, which work 
and a revision published in 1817, has earned him acclaim as the 
“Father of American Geology.’’ Maclure was instrumental in estab- 
lishing the Philadelphia Academy of Science, and beginning in 1817 
served as its president for twenty-three consecutive years. Further, 
since Philadelphia at that time was the scientific center of the United 
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States, Maclure was able to convince many of the ablest scientists 
there that they should join him in the New Harmony venture. 
Maclure was a firm believer in the new Pestalozzian system of edu- 
cation, which he had witnessed in action in Switzerland and had 
introduced first in the United States. He had also visited the revolu- 
tionary schools for children and adults which Owen had established 
in New Lanark as part of his environment-bettering program. In 
fact, Owen’s plan for training preschool-age children antedated by 
twenty-one years Froebel’s first kindergarten in Germany. Although 
Owen attempted improvement of all phases of the social environ- 
ment, he was keenly aware of the effectiveness of education in the 
struggle for permanent improvement. Maclure had been impressed 
with the results of the Owen schools at New Lanark, and after 
overcoming certain initial reservations about joining financial forces 
with Owen at New Harmony, became an active and intelligent 
partner in the venture and supervised all education activities, the 
most permanently successful phase of the whole affair. 

May 1, 1825, marked the formation of the ‘‘Preliminary Society 
of New Harmony” and the adoption of the first constitution. By 
June, nearly 1,000 undisciplined characters had gathered for the 
“free handout”? at New Harmony, and this failure of proper selec- 
tion of suitable participants also contributed to ultimate collapse 
of the project. Robert Owen returned to England at this time leav- 
ing the society in charge of William, one of his four sons who all 
played vigorous roles in the experiment. When Owen returned 
from Europe he met the scientific and elite group which Maclure 
had been gathering in his absence. This party consisted of William 
Maclure, Thomas Say, Charles Alexander Lesueur, Gerald Troost, 
William Phiquepal d’Arusmont, Mme. Marie D. Fretageot, Lucy 
Sistaire (afterward Mrs. Thomas Say), and others who are not 
important to the present report. The group, totaling forty in all, 
traveled by wagon from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, and when they 
reached the latter in December they found that steamboats had 
stopped running on the Ohio for the winter. They purchased a 
keelboat, ‘The Philanthropist,” which has ever since been known as 
“The Boatload of Knowledge,” and departed. About eight miles 
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from Beaver, Pennsylvania, the ice closed in and held them fast for 
a month. The naturalists Say and Lesueur spent the time collecting 
in the adjacent woods and carried many preserved skins and speci- 
mens on to New Harmony, which the party finally reached on 
January 18, 1826. 

At this time the outcome of the community was unpredictable. 
Some persons were working satisfactorily and a few industries were 
operating, but skilled talents were generally absent and the onset of 
trouble was evident, at least in retrospect. The party of scientists 
and the two Owens were received with acclaim; the economic prob- 
lems were considered solved now that Owen’s strong hand would 
take the helm. On January 25, 1826, the next step in social equality 
was taken. For ‘““The New Harmony Community of Equality” a 
constitution was written, stating in effect that all members would 
be considered as one family, all would be held in equal esteem; 
food, clothing, education, and shelter would be furnished equiva- 
lently ; and each member would be temperate, moral, and render his 
best service to the community. Provision also was made for dividing 
the members into six departments: agriculture; manufactures and 
mechanics; literature, science, and education; domestic economy; 
general economy; and commerce. 

Some members decided that Owen’s religious views were unpalat- 
able and split from the parent group to found societies of their own. 
Industrious patrons began to make complaints in the New Harmony 
Gazette against idlers. Other undesirables were expelled. Signs of 
real trouble and incipient disintegration were now obvious to every 
one. Disorder and anarchy were so general and widespread that on 
February 19 the executive committee unanimously requested Mr. 
Owen again to assume dictatorial command. This was done and a 
temporary lull, with slight improvement in general industriousness, 
ensued. 

By April 19, 1826, a writer in the Gazette states: “It appears 
doubtful to me whether human nature can be brought to such moral 
perfection as to execute the social system entirely. There must be a 
controlling motive to urge men to physical exertion. . . . You have 
indolence or the love of ease among you at New Harmony.” During 
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the remainder of 1826 the community was subjected to rumors, 
uncertainties regarding the future, and was brought again to a state 
of near-chaos and shiftlessness; additional persons split off to form 
independent groups. 

Robert Dale Owen and William Owen admitted editorially in 
the New Harmony Gazette of March 28, 1827, that the experiment 
was dead, although they still affirmed belief in the principles and 
confidence in continuing success in the other communities which had 
split off. The Brutus-thrust was given by a public notice posted by 
Maclure on April 30, 1827, after he had become incensed over 
certain property rights, to the effect that he would not be responsi- 
ble for Owen’s transactions nor pay his debts. Owen, gentleman to 
the last, and even though by now he had spent nearly $200,000 on 
his failing venture, posted a reply stating that the partnership was 
still in force and that he would be responsible for his and Maclure’s 
debts. Next day the two men entered into litigations totaling 
$130,000, which ultimately were settled amicably by declaring 
Maclure to be $5,000 in Owen’s debt. 

On Sunday, May 26, 1827, Robert Owen made a farewell speech 
to the citizens of New Harmony in which he declared Maclure’s 
educational failures responsible for the quick death of his com- 
munity. This was unfair, because the educational experiments un- 
dertaken by Maclure at New Harmony stand untarnished today as 
among the most lasting features of quality to emerge from the 
venture. Owen departed New Harmony on June 1, 1827, and 
except for brief returns in later years plays no further role in the 
community. 

Community life as Owen had planned was a colossal failure and 
the real glory of New Harmony commenced after Owen left for 
England. In the next fifty years New Harmony was the most im- 
portant center for science and culture in inland America. Under the 
able, but often absentee, guidance of Maclure the educational tree 
bore fruit which still nourishes our free school activities. Under 
Joseph Neef, a teacher trained by Pestalozzi, and brought by 
Maclure to Philadelphia and thence to Indiana, the New Harmony 
schools became famous nation- and world-wide. Free infant, kinder- 
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garten, trade, and coeducational schools established there were 
novel departures from the generally existing schools of the early 
nineteenth century. 

Natural science owes a measureless debt to Maclure and his 
patronage of science in post-Owen New Harmony. Thomas Say, a 
widely traveled naturalist who had explored the Southeast, and the 
West with the two Long expeditions, was an indefatigable and 
capable worker. He was already a world expert in entomology by 
the time he left with his patron Maclure for New Harmony. In 
Indiana he continued his collection and classification of insects and 
extended his activities to mollusca. He is said to have described 
nearly 2,000 species of animals during his career and this number 
has probably never been exceeded. With the assistance of the print- 
ing shop of the School of Industry and his wife, who with a few 
girl students hand-painted the illustrations, Say published in seven 
fascicles the classic and now nearly priceless 4 merican Conchology. 
Unfortunately Say became embroiled in Maclure’s business enter- 
prises in New Harmony, and at the death of the former business 
manager, Mme. Fretageot, in 1833, he was inextricably involved. 
His health had been failing since about 1828 and although weakened 
by periodic fevers he continued a high-level scientific output until his 
death and burial at New Harmony in October 1834. He has aptly 
been called the ‘Father of American Zodlogy, of American Ento- 
mology, and of American Conchology.” 

Other workers of renown in New Harmony have also left indel- 
ible imprints upon American science. Charles Alexander Lesueur, 
next to Thomas Say, was the most capable and prolific zodlogist of 
early nineteenth-century America. He was a French artist who had 
traveled in the Eastern Hemisphere and had finally come to America 
through insistence by Maclure. At New Harmony he described and 
illustrated new species of reptiles, marine invertebrates, and many 
fishes from the Great Lakes. He also studied and published on the 
Indian mounds of Indiana. Madame Fretageot’s letters to Maclure 
suggest scientific friction between Say and Lesueur. She wrote: 
“Lesueur refuses to associate Say in his publication and this last 
refuses the translation of it if he is not put in partnership for the 
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descriptions. So much for author vanity.” This brief comment may 
explain why the School of Industry press published the plates for 
Lesueur’s 4 merican Ichthyology, but not the text. Lesueur remained 
in New Harmony only three years after Say’s death. Gerald Troost 
was also a friend of Maclure and another scientific colleague of Say 
in New Harmony. He was a capable mineralogist and later became 
orofessor of chemistry, geology, and mineralogy at the University 
at Nashville. Constantine Samuel Rafinesque was undoubtedly the 
most unique character who was associated, nomadically, with the 
scientific group at New Harmony. He was a wanderer, who had 
been born in Constantinople of mixed blood, had spent his early 
boyhood in Marseilles, and had moved to America at the outbreak 
of the French Revolution. He became interested in the taxonomy 
of fishes and ultimately drifted to the Ohio River valley, where he 
experienced a short but unhappy experienec as a teacher in Transyl- 
vania University. He visited New Harmony frequently and also 
visited Audubon’s small store at Henderson, Kentucky. Audubon 
vividly described the poorly fitting and tattered garments, and the 
unkempt appearance of his irascible, nonconforming visitor. Rafi- 
nesque became a monomaniac on naming new species, and since he 
failed to compare his work with others, his species and his name 
fell into utter neglect and disrepute. Rafinesque died destitute in 
Philadelphia; he has had posthumous revenge, since zodlogists and 
botanists are slowly realizing the importance of his pioneer work. 

To exhaust the contributions made to contemporary society by 
New Harmonites would extend the present report beyond reason- 
able bounds. Distinguished visitors, including Sir Charles Lyell, 
Lesquereux, Audubon, Prince Alexander Philip Maximilian, Joseph 
Leidy, and many others, came and marveled at the enterprise. The 
abolitionists received courageous support from the outspoken, influ- 
ential citizens of New Harmony. Frances Wright carried her fight 
for equal rights for women beyond New Harmony into the national 
arena. The first women’s club in America with a written constitution 
was established in New Harmony. Finally Maclure endowed gener- 
ously more than a hundred midwestern workingmen’s institutes 
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which started the concept of supported libraries for the use of 
every citizen. 

Two men, Owen and Maclure, with the assistance of capable 
associates, unleashed on the world the greatest experiment in social 
reconstruction which has yet been attempted. Although the venture 
was a quick failure in community socialism, we still owe a boundless 
debt to the vision, genius, and enterprise of the handful there who 
successfully blazed trails in education, science, and equality for 
women, which contemporary society has widened into highways 
of universal acceptance. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Joseph Brown Whitehead, Sr., hangs in the en- 
trance hall of the Emory University Hospital. It was painted by 
Paul Trebilcock, A. N. A., noted portrait artist of Chicago and 
New York. Another version of this picture is on the north wall of 
the Memorial Room of the Conkey Pate Whitehead Memorial 
Pavilion, where it is framed in a garland carved from linden wood 
in the style of Grinling Gibbons by H. J. Millard after a design by 
Philip Schutze. The donor of both was Mrs. Lettie Pate Evans 
(1872-1953), only woman trustee of Emory University, who with 
her elder son, Joseph B. Whitehead, Jr., set up the J. B. Whitehead 
Foundation in memory of her first husband. Mr. Whitehead, South- 
ern businessman and philanthropist, was one of the founders of the 
Coca-Cola Bottling Company. The Surgical Pavilion, named for 
Mrs. Evans’ younger son, was dedicated on November 8, 1946. 
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John C. Calhoun: Post Mortem 


By May SPENCER RINGOLD 


May Spencer Ringold, A.B. (Mississippi State College for Women) ’36, M.A. 
(University of Mississippi) 50, former assistant and teaching fellow in the 
Department of History, is Instructor in History, University of Georgia, 
Atlanta Division. 


LMOST LOST in the columns of the Charleston News and Courier 
A for November 15, 1884, was an account, casually related, of 
a Civil War incident known to few contemporary readers. The 
article reported near-completion of a stone sarcophagus for the body 
of John C. Calhoun and its reinterment therein. “It is not generally 
known perhaps,” continued the story, “that this is the third time... 
Mr. Calhoun’s remains have been removed since they were first laid 
to rest . . . but that such is the fact appears from the following 
statement made to a reporter of the News and Courier by a gentle- 
man who derived his information from Mr. Robert N. Gourdin.” 

The source of the hearsay evidence then briefly sketched was a 
prominent South Carolina merchant. Nineteenth-century Charles- 
ton numbered among its prosperous trading community Henry and 
Robert N. Gourdin. Henry had begun his career in the city as a boy 
of fourteen and was, according to tradition, the first planter’s son 
who embarked on a business scorned by the elite of Charleston. 
After working as clerk for Mr. Robert Maxwell, merchant, whose 
firm Henry later acquired, he in time organized Gourdin, Mattheis- 
sen and Company. His partners were a younger brother, Robert, 
and a former clerk, Frederick Matthiessen. Henry became a member 
of the State Legislature in 1834. In this capacity he was influential in 
obtaining a charter for the Bank of Charleston and was one of the 
bank’s early directors. He served later as president of the Blue 
Ridge Railroad Company, established in 1853. Both Henry and 
Robert were active in South Carolina secessionist circles. Robert 
as chairman of the executive committee of “The 1860 Association”’ 
conducted extensive correspondence dedicated to the cause of a 
Southern confederacy. 

Among the manuscript collections in the Treasure Room of the 
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Emory University Library are letters and papers of the Gourdin 
family which reveal interesting facets of their social, political, and 
financial activities. Surviving correspondence of 1863 and 1871 
also reveals hitherto unpublished details of a macabre sequel to 
the 1850 interment of Senator John C. Calhoun. 

When news of Calhoun’s death reached South Carolina, the 
City Council of Charleston requested and received custody of the 
body. Henry Gourdin went to Washington as a member of the 
Committee of Twenty-five appointed to accompany the remains on 
the journey home. Robert’s position on the local Committee of 
Forty was one of responsibility in the arrangements for reception 
of the funeral cortege.t On April 26, 1850, Bishop Christopher 
Gadsden, a former Yale classmate of the deceased, read the service 
in St. Philip’s Episcopal Church; and final rites were conducted in 
St. Philip’s west cemetery. 

During the spring of 1863 when the Federal fleet was menacing 
the city, Calhoun’s family and friends shared apprehension that the 
grave might become an object of Yankee vandalism. No American 
Civil War incident of this nature had then or has since been re- 
ported; but there was articulate Northern sentiment against the 
long-silenced Southern nationalist, sentiment which seemingly justi- 
fied the concern felt. When adverse reports of Charleston’s chances 
of withstanding attack reached the ears of the Gourdins, plans care- 
fully considered were promptly and quietly executed. A letter from 
Robert Gourdin to Calhoun’s eldest son described the steps taken 
to forestall possible desecration of the Senator’s burial. 


Charleston, Monday night, 6th April 1863 
My Dear Andrew, 


It is now after midnight, and we have just returned from 
the completion of our solemn work at St. Philips Church. The 
appearance off this Bar, on Sunday morning last, of a fleet of 
twenty eight vessels, nine of them Monitors and Ironclads, 
determined us to proceed, immediately, to remove the remains 
of your venerated father. We repaired to the Cemetery at 11 


1Alfred Huger to Robert N. Gourdin, April 20, 1850, Robert N. Gourdin Papers 1789- 
1926 (Southern Manuscripts Division, Duke University Library). 
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ing the Tomb. This was accomplished with considerable diffi- 
culty owing to the solidity of the masonry. The metallic coffin 
was transferred to a strong pine case and removed into the 
Church. Here the remains reposed until to-night. At 8 o'clock 
in the evening, when everything was quiet, and it was quite 
dark, the Sexton of the Church had the grave opened on the 
spot designated to the East, and in the rear of the Church, and 
at 11 o'clock the re-interment took place. The grave is well 
marked by adjacent points in the cemetery and may be readily 
identified. It lies to the East of the burial ground of. Capt. 
James Welsman, and immediately at the foot of Mrs. Wels- 
man, his wifes grave; And this is marked by substantial head 
and foot stones. Of course, my brother Henry and I were pres- 
ent from the beginning to the conclusion of this work. On each 
night we were accompanied by one friend, Mr. Edward P. 
Milliken, and on the last by your and our friend, Capt. Francis 
T. Miles; of the Calhoun Guards.? The only other persons 
present at the interment were the two laborers, who opened 
the grave, John Gregg Sexton of St. Philips and Robert L. 
Deas, Sexton of the French Protestant Church. The labourers 
knew nothing of what had occurred the night previous, and the 
Sextons, free persons of colour, are entirely reliable and trust- 
worthy. The masons who opened the tomb supposed that the 
remains were to be sent into the country. Should I survive this 
war, I will make it my duty to restore them to their original 
place of deposit. f 
I should add that we received from the Chairman of the 
Vestry of St. Philips every facility and every sympathy on this 
occasion. He entered warmly into our anxieties and did what 
was necessary to promote our purpose.® 


o’clock on Sunday night, and at 12/2 o'clock succeeded in open- | 


I am yours with regard 


Rosert N. Gourpin‘* 


' 
2Edward P. Milliken had been among the marshals charged with the duty of directing | 
the Calhoun funeral procession in 1850. Captain Francis T. Miles was probably Fran- 
cis Turguand Miles, son of James S. and Sarah Bond Miles and a brother of William 

Porcher Miles, Confederate Congressman from South Carolina. f 


3A marginal note on the letter indicates that Judge William Alston Pringle was the 
chairman of the vestry of St. Philip’s Church in 1863. He was still affiliated with the 
vestry in 1871 when the body was restored to its grave in west cemetery. 


4Robert N. Gourdin to Andrew P. Calhoun, April 6, 1863, Gourdin-Young Papers, 

1841-1909 (Treasure Room, Emory University Library), hereafter cited as Gourdin- 

Young Papers (Emory University Library). The details given in this letter were 

apparently unknown to biographers of Calhoun. Charles M. Wiltse makes no mention 
i 
i 
i] 
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For eight years visitors to St. Philip’s east cemetery passed the 
unidentified grave without knowledge of the distinguished remains 
it held. By 1871, however, war fears had waned. Upon the sugges- 
tion of the vestry, Henry Gourdin advised the family that the coffin 
should be returned to the original burial site ;> and in April of that 
year, he wrote of the restoration: 


Charleston, April 13th, 1871 
Dear Mrs. Calhoun, 


The remains of Mr. Calhoun were on Saturday morning last 
returned to the tomb in the West ground of St. Philips church 
yard, from which they were removed in April 1863. It was 
designed to remove them quietly and without any thing of pub- 
lic notoriety, And so the only parties arranged to be present 
were the Rev. Wm. Howe the rector, and Mr. Johnson the 
Assistant Minister, the vestry of the church, and Mr. Edward 
P. Milliken who, with my brother Robert & myself, removed 
the remains from the tomb in 1863. I invited Mr. Daniel 
Ravenal, who was chairman of the delegation that accompanied 
the remains of Mr. Calhoun from Washington in 1850, and 
because of his intimacy with your family. My brother Robert 
was absent in Savannah, but the other parties named were all 
in attendance. It happened however that a number of the 
Ladies of the church were, on the morning of the removal, 
engaged in dressing the church for Easter Sunday, the day fol- 
lowing, and that there were early services in the church also 
that morning, which brought together some two hundred per- 
sons. The Ladies who were dressing the church, as soon as they 
were told that the coffin disintered contained the remains of 
Mr. Calhoun, decorated it with fresh wreaths of evergreens 
and flowers, and with the congregation, & others who had 
chanced to learn what was going on, followed the remains from 
the grave in the east yard, to the tomb in the West yard, where 
in the presence of some two to three hundred thus accidentally 

of the affair in his John C. Calhoun, Sectionalist, 1840-1850 (Indianapolis, 1952). 
William M. Meigs says, ‘They were temporarily removed for obvious reasons at the 
time of siege of Charleston during the Civil War.” The Life of John Caldwell 
Calhoun, Vol. 2 (New York, 1917), 466-467. Margaret L. Coit gives the following de- 
scription of the incident: “Finally, when the mutter of guns sounded around Charles- 
ton and shells smashed into the besieged city, the sexton of Saint Philip’s, with a single 
assistant, dug up the body and reburied it by night beneath the church, lest the victori- 


ous troops of the North commit desecration.” John C. Calhoun, American Portrait, 
(Boston, 1950), 518. 


5Henry Gourdin to Mrs. Andrew P. Calhoun, March 14, 1871, Gourdin-Young Papers 
(Emory University Library). 
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brought together, they were replaced in the tomb originally 
prepared for them by the people of Charleston ©& the 
church... .° 


It was not until 1883 that the State Legislature took action to 
provide a monument more fitting than the simple, temporary slab 
covering the grave. Charles Inglesby, state legislator from Charles- 
ton, secured passage of a bill appropriating three thousand dollars 
for that purpose. The granite structure was made ready for the 
interment in the fall of the following year; and the body of John C. 
Calhoun was entombed in its final resting place. 

The News and Courier covering the ceremony noted with a touch 
of drama a laurel wreath, dedicated by an unknown in 1871, lying 
still intact and well-preserved on the metallic casket of South Caro- 
lina’s most revered statesman. 


6Henry Gourdin to Mrs. Andrew P. Calhoun, April 13, 1871, Gourdin-Young Papers 
(Emory University Library). 
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The Versatile Career of 
Thomas Dixon 


By RayMonpD ALLEN CooK 


Raymond Allen Cook, A.B. (Georgia) ’47, A.M. (Georgia) ’48, Assistant 
Professor of English in the Atlanta Division of the University of Georgia, 
in August 1953 received the first Ph.D. degree awarded in English by Em- 
ory University. Doctor Cook’s dissertation was a study of the author of 
The Clansman, in the writing of which he had the generous assistance of 
the novelist’s family. He now has a book-length biography in preparation 
depicting Thomas Dixon’s many-faceted career. 


OMETIMES IT HAPPENS that a family has one remarkable mem- 

ber. Sometimes more than one child of the family achieves wide 
recognition. Rarely, however, do we find a family in which all of 
the children attain prominence through their outstanding personali- 
ties and achievements. Such a family was the Dixons of North 
Carolina. The Houston Post-Dispatch, in summarizing their careers, 
referred to them as follows: 


The Dixons were products of the South and were among the 
most brilliant contributions to the intellectual world that the 
South has made since the War Between the States. That 
[they] should attain to national fame in different realms is an 
interesting coincidence, and marks the Dixon family as one of 
the most distinguished in the country. 


A. C. Dixon, the eldest child, won international acclaim as one 
of the most popular preachers of his day. The youngest son, Frank, 
by his powerful and brilliant oratory, became one of the nation’s 
best-known figures on the lecture circuits. Addie Dixon Thacker has 
been a widely-read author, and Delia Dixon Carroll was an out- 
standing female physician. In yet another member of the family, 
however, we find the personality and ability which have left the 
greatest impact upon the American public. Thomas Dixon, Jr., 
lawyer, legislator, minister, lecturer, playwright, actor, best-selling 
novelist, motion picture producer, real estate entrepreneur, and 
millionaire, remains as one of the most colorful and versatile figures 
of his time. 
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Dixon was a prolific and highly successful novelist who depicted 
the Reconstruction troubles of the South in general, and of the 
Carolinas in particular. He was the first author to make widely 
popular a fiction which treated the Reconstruction period strictly 
from the Southern viewpoint. Of Dixon’s more than twoscore 
novels, biographies, and plays, several million copies were sold. Of 
his novels, The Leopard’s Spots and The Clansman are best-known. 
From the latter was made ‘The Birth of a Nation,” one of the 
great landmarks in motion picture history. 

Thomas Dixon, Jr., was born in Cleveland County, North Caro- 
lina, January 11, 1864. Within a year and a half the war was over 
and ragged, hungry soldiers streaming by the hospitable Dixon 
farmhouse on their way home to South Carolina and Georgia ate 
most of the few provisions that had been saved. By hard work and 
very close budgeting the family somehow managed to hold together 
during the terrible years which followed. Young Dixon became a 
plowhand at nine years of age, and received practically no schooling 
until he was thirteen. Even this early in life, however, he began to 
reveal the abilities which were to make him one of the most famous 
figures of his generation. So closely did he apply himself to his 
studies between his thirteenth and fifteenth years that he became 
well-grounded in mathematics, geometry, Latin and Greek, and was 
ready to enter Wake Forest College. 

In his four years at Wake Forest, Dixon won many prizes and 
the highest scholastic honors ever bestowed at that institution. In 
that period he earned both the Bachelor of Arts and the Master of 
Arts degrees and a scholarship to the Johns Hopkins University. 
While at Johns Hopkins, Dixon became a close friend of his class- 
mate Woodrow Wilson; in later years each of these men helped 
the career of the other. 

As a student at Johns Hopkins, Dixon applied himself to history 
and political theory, but by the end of the first year he found his 
interests turning to the stage. Despite the earnest protestations of 
Wilson, Dixon gave up his studies and went to New York to pursue 
the career of an actor. Arriving in the city on January 11, 1884, 
his twentieth birthday, Dixon almost immediately gave his whole 
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heart to the study of dramatics. But disappointment was not far 
away. Despite his sympathetic and imaginative readings of the 
scripts given him, his physical characteristics were strongly in his 
disfavor. Though he was nearly six feet four inches tall, he weighed 
less than one hundred fifty pounds. At this time he looked like a 
latter-day Ichabod Crane, and his physique gave little hint of the 
handsome and commanding figure he was to possess only a few 
years later. Bitterly disappointed, but with a determination to 
become a successful actor someday, he took the train home to 
Shelby, North Carolina, where his mother and father were then 
living. 





The hope of becoming an actor now became secondary before the 
pressing realities of his home life. Once more his interest turned to 
politics, and he decided to enter the law school at Greensboro. 
Dixon again made an excellent record as a student and received his 
law degree in 1885 in the class with Josephus Daniels. 

While Dixon was still a student at law school, his father urged 
him to run for the state legislature. Recalling his success as a 
student orator at Wake Forest College, Dixon entered upon a 
whirlwind campaign which seated him in the legislature before he 
was old enough to vote. Hardly had he been elected to the legisla- 
ture when many members, greatly impressed by his brilliant oratory, 
urged him to run for Speaker of the House. Waging a strong cam- 
paign, Dixon was becoming a serious threat to his leading opponent 
when the latter learned that Dixon was not yet twenty-one. Insisting 
that a person under age could not be seated even though he were 
elected, Dixon’s opponent persuaded the members that Dixon should 
be forced to withdraw from the race. During his stay in the state 
legislature, young Dixon introduced and pressed the passage of 
several important bills, among them the first bill in the South to 
pension Confederate veterans, an example soon followed by other 
states. 

Dixon soon became disillusioned by the corruption he saw in the 
political circles of the capital, and when the session of 1886 ended, 
he left Raleigh with no desire to return as a legislator. Casting 
about for a means of livelihood, he opened a law office in Shelby 
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and soon attracted many clients by his electric courtroom presence. 
Though his law career was brief, it was distinguished by an origin- 
ality rarely seen in the profession. After successfully acting as 
counsel for the defense in two famous North Carolina murder trials, 
Dixon gained the conviction of a man tried for arson. He could not 
rejoice, however, in the conviction brought about by his forceful 
and eloquent prosecution. After thoroughly reviewing the case, 
Dixon publicly acknowledged the error of his prosecution and suc- 
cessfully petitioned the governor for the man’s release. 

In spite of the excitement of the law courts, Dixon felt that his 
life was lacking in direction and meaning. His wife, Harriet Bussey 
Dixon, whom he had married in March 1886, urged him to follow 
whatever course seemed right to him. In 1887 he became a minister 
and accepted a pastorate at Goldsboro, North Carolina. Six months 
later he was called to the Second Baptist Church in Raleigh, where 
his reputation as an eloquent speaker grew so rapidly that within 
six more months he was called to the Dudley Street Church in Bos- 
ton. In a few years Dixon became known throughout New England. 
He moved to New York and drew such large crowds that no build- 
ing could be found large enough to accommodate them. John D. 
Rockefeller was so enthusiastic over his sermons that he offered to 
share half the expense of building a million-dollar temple in down- 
town Manhattan. But dissension weakened the ranks of Dixon's 
congregations, and the dream of a great religious edifice did not 
materialize. 

Early in Dixon’s ministry, Wake Forest College invited him to 
make the commencement address. He was only twenty-three years 
of age at the time, and four years before, he had left his Alma 
Mater with a philosophy close to agnosticism. During his visit at 
Wake Forest the probability of an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity for Dixon was discussed. Dixon dismissed the suggestion, 
but he said that he should like to nominate another young man who 
was more deserving than he. For several hours Dixon praised his 
nominee, and a few months later the degree of Doctor of Laws 
was bestowed upon his Johns Hopkins classmate, Woodrow Wilson. 
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The occasion received wide publicity in the press and played an 
important part in establishing Wilson’s career. 

In January 1899, Dixon resigned from the formal ministry, 
though he continued to be named by the title “Reverend” for much 
of his life. He thought that denominationalism narrowed the atti- 
tudes and tolerance of its adherents. Hoping to reach a wider 
audience than he had as pastor of large churches in New York, he 
turned to the lecture platform, where he achieved an extraordinary 
popularity. His forthright, impassioned oratory left its effect 
wherever he appeared, frequently embroiling him in disputes with 
various public forces such as Tammany Hall and Robert Ingersoll, 
the famous agnostic. 

The desire to reach a still larger audience prompted Dixon finally 
to turn, at the age of thirty-eight, to writing novels. It was through 
this medium that he achieved his greatest fame. Pushing himself 
nearly sixteen hours a day at his thirty-seven room mansion, 
‘“Dixondale,” at Cape Charles, Virginia, in railway stations, and 
on trains, Dixon in sixty days completed The Leopard’s Spots 
(1902), a story of the trying conditions in the South immediately 
following the Civil War. He submitted the manuscript to Walter 
Hines Page, a friend of Dixon’s legal days, now a member of 
Doubleday, Page, and Company, Publishers. The book was an 
immediate success. Seldom has a first novel been so violently abused, 
extravagantly praised, and widely read. Within a short time several 
hundred thousand copies were sold; so great was the sensation pro- 
duced by the book that numerous editions were printed in the 
European tongues, and the author’s fame became international. 

The next decades saw the publication of many Dixon novels 
treating nearly every important social issue of the day, including 
racialism, Southern history, socialism, communism, and woman suf- 
frage. His novels dealing with the racial problem include The 
Leopard’s Spots, The Clansman (1905), The Traitor (1907), 
The Sins of the Father (1912), and The Black Hood (1924). 
Historical novels treating famous men involved in the Civil War 
include The Southerner [ Abraham Lincoln] (1913). The Victim 
[ Jefferson Davis] (1914), and The Man in Gray [ Robert E. Lee] 
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(1921). Dixon’s novels on socialism are The One Woman (1903), 
Comrades (1909), The Fall of a Nation (1916), and Companions 
(1931). His works which treat the matter of woman suffrage are 
The Foolish Virgin (1915), The Way of a Man (1919), The Love 
Complex (1925), and The One Woman, which also has a denuncia- 
tion of socialism for its theses. 

Dixon’s last novel, The Flaming Sword, published in 1939, is an 
intense and almost prophetic work pointing up the imminent dan- 
gers of communism to America. Besides the novels mentioned, 
Dixon wrote a number of other works dealing with various sub- 
jects. In addition, Dixon wrote, directed, and acted in several 
successful Broadway plays which later toured the country. 

In September 1911, Dixon tried to form a corporation to produce 
a motion picture version of The Clansman, one of his most popular 
novels. The attempt failed, however, because of financial troubles, 
and Dixon was to experience much disappointment before he found 
a producer. No one wanted anything to do with his “historical 
beeswax,” for light farce and low comedy then typified the tastes of 
the public for the products of the infant motion picture industry. 

Realizing that he would never succeed in getting the well-known 
companies to accept his story, Dixon tried among the unestablished 
agencies. Finally, in 1913, he was introduced to Harry E. Aitken, 
who had just formed a small company which had not yet made a 
motion picture. The director, David Wark Griffith, was a young 
man who was to prove himself a genius in motion picture artistry. 

Dixon asked ten thousand dollars for the rights to his scenario, 
but the little company could offer him nothing near that figure. In 
the end, Dixon reluctantly agreed to accept a twenty-five per cent 
interest in the picture, a decision which eventually resulted in his 
receiving the largest sum ever paid any author for a motion picture 
story, for Dixon’s share was well over a million dollars. 

At the private showing of the film, Dixon changed the title from 
‘The Clansman” to “The Birth of a Nation.” Hardly had the 
film been first shown when news of its explosive character reached 
the press. The artistry and compelling force of the story drew high 
praise at the same time that the theme of racialism was bitterly 
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denounced. Realizing that the motion picture might be doomed by 
opposing forces before it had been widely shown, Dixon made a 
daring and decisive move. He persuaded Woodrow Wilson, now 
President of the United States, with his Cabinet, to view a private 
showing of the film. Wilson was greatly impressed by the picture, 
and after the story had ended, he remarked that “‘It is like writing 
history with lightning. And my only regret is that it is all so 
terribly true.” 

If the film could be shown to the President of the United States, 
could it not also be shown to the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court? Nothing now seemed impossible to Dixon. Chief Justice 
Douglas White had the reputation of being a man who was ex- 
tremely hard to approach, and when Dixon introduced himself and 
proposed showing the film to the Chief Justice and his associate 
justices, White responded in a tone of finality: ““Moving Pictures! 
It’s absurd, Sir. I never saw one in my life and I haven’t the slight- 
est curiosity to see one. I’m very busy. I'll have to ask you to excuse 
me.”’ Such an answer would have ended the matter for a less deter- 
mined man than Dixon. As he stood up to leave White’s library, 
Dixon said as a Parthian shot that the motion picture told the story 
of Reconstruction and the redemption of the South by the Ku Klux 
Klan. At this information, Chief Justice White took off his glasses, 
pushed his work aside, leaned forward, and said slowly: “I was a 
member of the Klan, Sir.’ He then agreed to see the motion picture. 
That night ‘““The Birth of a Nation” established a precedent which 
has never been followed by a motion picture, by being shown before 
the Chief Justice and the Supreme Court, with the members of both 
houses of Congress as their guests. 

‘The Birth of a Nation” opened at the Liberty Theater in New 
York, March 3, 1915. The public response was overwhelming. 
Along with unstinted praise for the power of the story and the 
superb artistry of the photographic effects, came condemnation of 
the prejudicial treatment of the Negro. Frances Hackett, writing 
in The New Republic, declared that the picture “degrades the cen- 
sors that passed it and the white race that endures it.” 

Soon after the release of the picture came race riots and trouble 
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with censorship boards in various cities. When the film was first 
shown at the Tremont Hotel in Boston, a riot occurred during which 
the police battled with a crowd of ten thousand persons for twenty- 
four hours. In spite of opposition from many quarters, ‘“The Birth 
of a Nation” continued to be shown for years to overflow audiences 
wherever it appeared, and it remains today as the film which estab- 
lished the motion picture as a new art form. 

The great success of ‘The Birth of a Nation” prompted Dixon 
to establish his own studios in Hollywood on the site now occupied 
by Twentieth Century-Fox. But the spectacular result of the com- 
bined geniuses of Grifith and Dixon could never be duplicated in 
separate achievements. Grifith went on to make other ‘“‘colossals” 
of decreasing importance until his death, when he was recalled as 
the half-forgotten man who had first brought greatness to the mo- 
tion picture screen. Although Dixon made a number of pictures and 
tried many innovations in the film industry, he finally became dis- 
couraged at the reception of his productions and sold his interests to 
other companies. Dixon’s relationship with “The Birth of a Na- 
tion,” his experiments in film techniques, and his tireless efforts to 
improve the quality of motion pictures without recourse to censor- 
ship, make him an important figure in the early motion picture 
industry. No history of the industry can be complete without a 
chapter devoted to his activities. That his work with motion pic- 
tures occupied only a small portion of a very active career makes 
the versatility of the man seem even more remarkable. 

Dixon’s motion picture venture had not achieved the success for 
which he had hoped. The proceeds from his novels, plays, and 
“The Birth of a Nation” had made him a millionaire. But he did 
not continue to remain wealthy. For all his talent in making money 
through the years, he was not a good business man in retaining 
what he had made. Generous with whatever he owned, he sometimes 
found himself in need of money; yet whenever his funds became 
depleted, he could call upon his creative brain for a new money- 
making subject. He gave large sums to charitable and civic organiza- 
tions, invested heavily in stocks and bonds, and provided generously 
for his family. 
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Dixon suffered his greatest financial loss in the stock market 
crash of 1929. During the two years prior to this time he had been 
engaged in buying and developing a great tract of country in the 
“Little Switzerland” district of western North Carolina near 
famous Mount Mitchell. His project, called ‘“‘Wildacres,” was to 
have been one of the most ambitious projects devoted to the arts 
that the country has ever seen. ‘‘Wildacres” was to be a kind of 
permanent Chautauqua establishment which would be devoted to 
the free discussion of art, science, philosophy, and politics. Dixon 
foresaw thousands of visitors yearly who would come to enjoy the 
scenery, the sports, and the intellectual stimulation provided by 
outstanding speakers and teachers. 

The project took on impressive form. Large buildings were 
erected and elaborate facilities were installed. Dixon invested nearly 
all of his wealth in the program. Then abruptly came the end of his 
dream. The public, frightened by the stock market crash and the 
failure of the Florida land boom, suddenly lost interest in ‘‘Wild- 
acres.” The project that might have made Dixon a multimillionaire 
became, almost overnight, like a millstone about his neck. 

The following years were devoted to the task of trying to regain 
his wealth. But in spite of strenuous literary efforts, he found his 
books less and less popular. The novelist was now spinning out 
works in the afterglow of his fame. The issues that had been so vital 
to the nation through World War I now faded before the Depres- 
sion of the early nineteen-thirties. The school of Southern chivalry 
and romance to which Dixon had belonged no longer attracted so 
many readers. 

On February 26, 1939, Dixon was stricken by a cerebral hemor- 
rhage in his suite at the Sir Walter Hotel in Raleigh. His remaining 
years were ones of suffering and bewilderment at the idea that one 
so active as he had been must remain paralyzed and dependent 
upon others. In his last days Dixon was devotedly cared for by his 
wife, Madelyn Donovan Dixon, whom he had married some years 
before, after the death of his first wife, Harriet. Finally, in his 
eighty-second year, on the morning of April 3, 1946, he seemed to 
lose touch with reality. By evening, his thoughts, having wandered 
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all day amid the remote intangibles of his colorful lifetime, Thomas 
Dixon was dead. 

In death, as in life, Dixon was a controversial figure. His militant 
defense of the Southern viewpoint made him staunch friends and 
lifelong enemies. The personality of the man was such that he fre- 
quently antagonized people by his uncompromising will, but his 
firmness also made him highly respected as a man of principle. 
Sensitive, proud, and passionately devoted to the tragic and heroic, 
Dixon epitomized in his novels the essence of the South in its glory 
and in its defeat. Where many other popular writers had only 
sentimentalized the South, he revealed the brutality and greed of 
the Reconstruction era in such a way that millions of readers found 
in him a bold champion of the principles which Southerners held 
dear. 

Whether or not Thomas Dixon will remain a significant figure in 
American literature is a question not lightly to be answered. The 
literary quality of his novels is evidently that of popular works that 
fade in importance as each generation acquires new tastes. Dixon 
himself said that each generation wrote its own literature. The 
sociological significance of his works, however, will no doubt be 
evident for decades to come. The present age still reckons with the 
racial problems which Dixon discussed in his novels; the motion 
picture with its offspring, television, will no doubt continue to be a 
tremendous force in society; and the world looks apprehensively 
to the future power of communism which Dixon decried so vehe- 
mently. Many people were brought by Dixon’s works to think 
seriously about these matters which he thought were of vital im- 
portance to the nation. In his own way, which was at times reaction- 
ary and biased, yet always devoted to what he held as right, he 
served his era in a quest for better standards and ideals. His 
unbounded zest for life, his enthusiasm for accomplishment, and 
his versatile career should make him of continuing interest to stu- 
dents of American cultural history. 
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Human Values in Science 


By ALFRED E. WILHELMI 


Alfred E. Wilthelmi, Professor of Biochemistry, retiring President of the 
Emory chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, Gamma of Georgia, delivered the address 
at the spring banquet-initiation on the evening of May 26, 1955. 


HE THEME of human values in science may be reminiscent of 
ft seein cocksure nineteenth-century scientific humanists who were 
universally confident that science could solve the problem of the 
universe and furnish a complete way of life for man. It is not pos- 
sible or necessary for me to subscribe to these rude ambitions, for 
two reasons. First, in our time of outstanding scientific achievement, 
modern scientists are working without the foundation of certainty 
which gave rise to the overconfident optimism of the last century. 
The difficulty of conceiving a unified theory of matter has, in fact, 
led some scientists to question whether man, constituted himself of 
atoms and molecules, may not be too crude an instrument for know- 
ing directly the fundamental nature of things. Dr. Einstein was more 
hopeful that a unified theory might be conceived and tested by 
experiment. He refused to believe, as he put it, referring to the 
statistical theories now in use, and to which he himself had made 
valuable contributions, that the Creator of the universe is a gambler. 
It may be that Dr. Einstein’s intuition will one day prove to be 
correct. Even so, however, it is doubtful that scientists, chastened 
by more than fifty years in a philosophical wilderness, will ever 
again entertain the presumptions of their nineteenth-century 
predecessors. 

It is no longer necessary for scientists to be overassertive about 
the role of science in the life of man, because the fact is that science 
has so permeated our life and thought that there is no occasion of 
business or pleasure, no hour of waking and sleeping, in which the 
operations or the consequences of modern science do not touch upon 
our persons or our thought. Consider, for instance, our dismay if 
all the nylon, orlon, and other synthetic materials in this room were 
suddenly to disappear. More seriously, we may think how many of 
us might not be here, or might be sorrowing for loved ones still 
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happily with us, if it were not for penicillin, aureomycin, and the 
other new potent armaments of contemporary medicine. Most seri- 
ously of all, we may think of the recent awkward and uneasy alliance 
of government with science. This is, of course, a consequence of the 
release of nuclear energy, and of the fact that the working concepts 
of modern science lead directly from the laboratory or from the 
sheet of paper covered with equations to invention, and to evoca- 
tions of power that can hardly be imagined. Science in government 
and in world affairs has created issues both of public concern and of 
private conscience from which none of us as responsible citizens of 
a democracy can escape. 

In spite of the great part that science plays in our lives, it is 
unfortunately true that there is still very little common understand- 
ing of science and of scientists. This is due in part to the fact that 
the language of science is necessarily specialized and in large part 
mathematical, and that the concepts are often strange and un- 
familiar even when they can be expressed in words. But it is due 
even in larger part, I think, to the tendency to confuse product and 
process, and to neglect consideration of science as an activity of the 
mind and spirit which is fundamentally—inseparably—related to 
the other creative and aspiring exercises of mind and spirit which 
we designate as the humanities. Scientists themselves are to blame 
for this, because they have perhaps been too fond of explaining what 
science has done and how science may be defined, and not nearly 
careful enough to make clear the conditions which unify scientists 
with other scholars and with all other men. It is to a consideration 
of some of the more important of these factors in scientific activity 
that my theme of human values in science is addressed. 

We must begin by defining science. Although I have just told you 
that I think that scientists are too fond of doing this, it is necessary 
to try to be clear about what we are discussing, just because there 
are so many definitions of science. The one I like best is that put 
forward by James Conant in Modern Science and Modern Man: 
‘“T venture to define science as a series of interconnected concepts 
and conceptual schemes arising from experiment and observation 
and fruitful of further experiments and observations.” 
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You will notice that in this definition the emphasis is placed on 
the ‘interconnected concepts and conceptual schemes.” The refer- 
ence to observation and experiment is made secondary to this. A 
very large part of scientific activity—initially the greater part—is 
exactly analogous to the ages-old refinement by trial and error of 
the practical arts, such as cooking or the working of metals. This 
process may be carried to a high degree of sophistication in some 
branches of science, but it remains essentially empirical, closely 
wedded to experience, and productive more of convenience than of 
insight. When these practical procedures are wedded to a creative 
act of model-making, in which some fundamental process is de- 
scribed by a mathematical or a non-mathematical concept, then the 
whole painful cookbook procedure may be abandoned, an enor- 
mously greater realm of observation can be correlated, and rapid 
progress in the field can be made through the predictions and sug- 
gestions for experiment arising out of the concept. For example, 
the care of the sick, even in large part as we know it today, was for 
many hundreds of years based essentially on continuing refinements 
of the practical arts of nursing. In the prescientific phase of medi- 
cine, in fact, the intervention of the physician more often killed the 
patient than cured him. Even the modern physician, if he is wise, 
takes care to codperate with the ‘“‘healing power of nature’ and 
intervenes only for cause and out of understanding. 

One of the powerful concepts by which he is now informed and 
directed is the germ theory of disease. The statement of this prin- 
ciple brought order into a perilously confused area of medical 
thought and practice. Furthermore, the concept of invading and 
infectious organisms suggested courses of action which might be 
summed up in these four words: distinguish; avoid; destroy; resist. 
The experimental consequences of these directives are still being 
realized: the rational treatment of patients with different kinds of 
infection ; measures of sanitation, quarantine, antisepsis and asepsis; 
the formulation of chemotherapeutic agents and the discovery and 
application of antibiotics; the development of vaccines, and the 
more subtle and still continuing study of natural resistance to in- 
fectious disease. The germ theory is, in Conant’s phrase, “‘a policy 
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for action.”’ Its relevance to the world of experience is less important 
than its properties of organizing a vast realm of observation and 
experiment and of furnishing directives for pressing forward eco- 
nomically and effectively into unknown regions of idea and 
experiment. 

What is truly the activity of science, then, is the creation of 
fruitful concepts and their successful confrontation by the results 
of experiments that they suggest and stimulate. Although it is not 
given to every scientist to achieve this goal, he is nevertheless en- 
gaged in an activity that is fundamentally imaginative and creative 
in the same sense as the activity of the artist, the musician, and the 
writer. The difference lies in his materials and methods and in the 
realms of experience. 

The essential condition of a living science is freedom: freedom of 
communication, freedom to think, and freedom to act. The series of 
concepts and conceptual schemes which is science could never have 
been constructed in isolation. The exchange of idea and opinion, 
the free circulation of the results of experiment, and the dissemina- 
tion and discussion of concepts is as essential to the life of science 
as the living blood is to our own bodies. The process of free interior 
criticism, correction and appreciation, recognizes two principles: 
the susceptibility of the best-intentioned of men to error in the 
action and passion of devoted study, and the worth of the individual. 
Science is the product of a social activity of a kind, and, like all other 
such products, its integrity, worth, and vigor are owing to individ- 
uals, solitary in their acts of study and thought but unified in free 
communication with one another. 

The condition of freedom leads also to the cultivation in some 
important individuals of a moral quality of the mind which I choose 
to call “freedom of intellect.” By this I mean the ability, in the 
course of evaluating a body of observation and experiment, to step 
in imagination outside of the bounds of prejudice, social pressure, 
and even deep emotional conviction, and to conceive and accept a 
unifying concept which may seem contrary to training, to social 
form, and to personal belief. Galileo is most often cited in this 
connection, but I prefer the more honest and serious instance of 
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Johannes Kepler, who formulated the laws of planetary motion. 
In a brief review of a book of Kepler’s letters, Albert Einstein 
has this to say: 


This brings me to the inner difficulties Kepler had to over- 
come—difficulties at which I have already hinted. They are 
not as readily perceived as the outward difficulties. Kepler’s 
lifework was possible only once he succeeded in freeing himself 
to a great extent of the intellectual traditions into which he 
was born. This meant not merely the religious tradition, based 
on the authority of the Church, but general concepts on the 
nature and limitations of action within the universe and the 
human sphere, as well as notions of the relative importance of 
thought and experience in science. 

He had to rid himself of the animistic approach in research, 
a mode of thought oriented toward ulterior ends. He first had 
to recognize that even the most lucidly logical mathematical 
theory was of itself no guarantee of truth, becoming mean- 
ingless unless it was checked against the most exacting observa- 
tions in natural science. But for this philosophical orientation 
Kepler’s work would not have been possible. He does not 
speak of it, but the inner struggle is reflected in his letters. 
Let the reader watch out for remarks concerning astrology. 
They show that the vanquished inner foe had been rendered 
harmless, even though he was not yet altogether dead. 


This moral quality of the free mind and spirit is in the oldest 
tradition of man’s aspirations toward order and meaning in life. 
In the arts it is exemplified by the Impressionists, in politics by the 
framers of the American Constitution, and in religion by nearly 
every great leader who wrought fundamental changes in man’s con- 
cept of himself and of his relationship with God. 

In these times the concept of freedom is threatened by political 
events. Science is in partial bondage because of the necessity that 
part of its work be done in secret. No one will quarrel with the 
necessity, but it is necessary constantly to question the extent of the 
blackout. The issues of nuclear power are so important to our 
existence that the men who are able to tell us most about it should 
be in a position to speak out as freely as possible. It is only in this 
way that we and our leaders can be well enough informed to make 
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the difficult decisions that are necessary if we are to survive. The 
cloak of secrecy in any large area of government involving huge 
expenditures is a temptation both to irresponsibility and to the abuse 
of authority. Freedom is indivisible. Unless limitations on it in one 
area are minimized and intelligently guarded, it may be found that 
restraint will spread, out of fear, or ignorance, or a desire for 
convenience, or resistance to hard thought or change, to wider and 
wider areas of the intellectual and spiritual life. It is necessary, 
therefore, for scientists and scholars to be at one with one another 
and with every thoughtful citizen to preserve the essential condition 
of their life and being. 

The formation of the working concepts of science is made possible 
by accurate and painstaking observation and experiment. For this 
to be successful, the scientist commits himself to be objective, honest, 
impartial, and as truthful as his instruments will allow him to be. 
The design of his experiment takes him as much out of it as possible. 
But it is never possible to be entirely out of it. No matter how 
elegant the design, there is always the interpretation, into which the 
experimenter often enters wholeheartedly. What is asked of the 
scientist is merely that he report his procedures and his findings 
intelligibly and accurately. He may interpret with all of the passion 
and ingenious advocacy within his command, and he frequently does. 
He is obliged, however, to confront any new concept which he may 
have conceived and ardently supported with the test of experiment 
and observation, and to recognize the results of such tests by others. 
If the concept fails to stand up, it is abandoned, or modified. There 
is no fidelity to the used-up idea. Emotion and interest attach to the 
process, not the result. I have used words of strong affect in describ- 
ing this situation in order to emphasize the fact that scientists bring 
to their work not only skill and intelligence but also all of the lively 
energies arising from an emotional involvement in the task at hand. 
This is necessary and desirable, since the rigors and frustrations of 
the daily pursuit of science would otherwise be intolerable, and 
since it is very likely that the creative impulse cannot be released in 
states of sustained detachment. At the moments of observation and 
critical examination, however, the process called for is a willing sus- 
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pension of belief. This faculty, arduously acquired, is essential to 
the continuing process of self-correction which is characteristic of 
science. It is due to this that, as Dr. Colwell remarked during our 
spring symposium on The Scholar’s Search for Truth, scientists 
seem to arrive at concurrence more quickly than other scholars. 
This is true, if it is qualified by saying that science, like American 
politics, works through the principle of the concurrent minority. 
Since hypothesis is ephemeral and even theory may not be final, the 
“policies for action’’ are used in common by men who entertain 
differing opinions of the ultimate solution of their problems, or of 
the form and nature of possible new concepts. 

The cultivation of the habit of attachment to the process and not 
to the result can be, I think, an important contribution of science to 
human affairs if it is widely understood and appreciated. It pre- 
cludes long attachment to ideas and systems which cannot stand up 
to tests of their validity. It enforces a serious regard for alterna- 
tives, such that they may be simultaneously entertained if they prove 
to have merit as policies for action, or such that the ultimatum 
“either/or” is avoided in a total new synthesis of the evidence. It 
encourages tolerance, makes difference welcome, and invites codp- 
eration. It preserves the dignity of individuals, and in this way it 
furnishes the basis of confidence which makes possible the essential 
free interchange of ideas in the scientific world. 

The facts of modern science and the principles of the highest 
forms of religion both tend, in their separate ways, to press reluct- 
ant man forward to a deeper and wider acceptance of responsi- 
bilities. If men can be persuaded to a willing suspension of belief in 
reviewing their position in the present world, it is possible that 
“policies for action’? may be found through which we can preserve 
all that we hold valuable in human life. Scientists share this task 
with the other intellectual and moral leaders of humanity. 
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EDITORIAL 


The university administrator of today should sympathize with the 
sorcerer’s apprentice. The sorcerer’s cistern wanted filling, and it 
was the apprentice’s task to draw and carry water to fill it. The 
apprentice, stealing a look into the sorcerer’s book of magic, found 
a spell by which he could delegate the task to his broom. The appren- 
tice looked on happily as the cistern was filled to the brim. Then to 
his dismay he discovered that he had no charm to stop the too- 
willing worker. Soon he was helplessly floundering in an inundation. 

A university’s cistern of knowledge is its library; nothing is more 
important in its domestic economy than that the cistern be kept full. 
Given the appropriate spell to activate him, the librarian will prove 
a willing and untiring helper, continually searching through pub- 
lishers’ and booksellers’ catalogues for volumes to range on the 
library shelves until they are full to overflowing. The result of his 
labors will be that the institution must eventually face the sharpest 
of dilemmas: either fewer books or more library. 

In the present state of learning this is a dilemma without a 
choice. We cannot expect the sorcerer to awake, pronounce the 
resolving charm, and halt the flood of books. There is no way of 
calculating what supply of books may be sufficient to support a 
modern program of research scholarship. The stream may be some- 
what controlled, but it cannot be cut off without risking famine. 
The only resource is to build larger and larger libraries. 

There the matter stands. If a university faculty, an academic 
department, or an individual scholar is asked, ‘‘How many books 
do you need for your research ?”’ the answer is invariably, ‘““More!”’ 
The Harvard scholar, with six million volumes, answers, ‘‘More!”’ 
and his Emory colleague, with one-twelfth of that stock, can only 
echo the demand with more poignant emphasis. 

In the face of so voracious an appetite for books, the adminis- 
trator must exert every effort to secure a steady flow of funds for 
their purchase, their servicing, and their housing. In this day of 
reduced income from endowments and of multiple calls on donors 
any one of these necessities might drive him to desperation. Never- 
theless, there is no avoidance. This is America’s age of library 
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building, with no reason to believe that it is yet at its peak. Since 
the era of decline is almost certain to be marked by a falling off of 
productive scholarship, we hope that we shall not soon cross the 
continental divide. 

But librarians are not simply abandoning themselves to the fate 
of the multiplication of collections beyond power to cope with them. 
The individual institution is no longer in bibliographical isolation. 
Coéperative planning—regional, national, international—has gone 
far to unite the resources of the world of books. Printed catalogues 
of great libraries and bibliographies of every specialization furnish 
easily available keys to the stores of knowledge. Photographic 
processes, especially microphotographic processes, have put into 
general circulation materials of the greatest rarity and of unwieldy 
bulk, at the same time largely solving certain problems of storage 
and deterioration. Bibliographical organization has made tre- 
mendous strides in the interest of the American scholar, and we 
are nowhere near journey’s end. 

With all that has been achieved in this direction, we must still 
accept the necessity of more books and larger libraries. We must 
realize that there can be no small university library; the phrase is 
self-contradictory. Moreover, the book immediately available is 
likely to be used. Only at rare intervals may the Emory researcher 
consult the accumulations at Harvard, the Library of Congress, the 
Huntington; Duke is too far away for ready reference. A book in 
the hand is worth at least two in the bibliography. 

It should go without saying that a pride in mere bigness is a 
stupid pride. If growth is only motivated by a desire for bigness, 
physical extension of library resources may be achieved while the 
institution fails of distinction by reason of scholarly lethargy or 
sterility. If library growth accompanies a live research program, it 
will be healthful and worthy of the utmost efforts necessary to 
maintain it. So long as every added book finds a hand outstretched 
in welcome, we need not fear that our libraries are showing a 
pathological growth, nor should we hesitate to appeal to donors to 
supply the means that will both necessitate and supply continually 
enlarged facilities. THE. 
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Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary 


A Review by Kemp MALONE 


Kemp Malone, ’07, Caroline Donovan Professor of English Literature, the 
Johns Hopkins University, is a member of the Editorial Advisory Commit- 
tee, in charge of etymology, of the American College Dictionary. James H. 
Sledd, ’36, Associate Professor of English at the University of Chicago, is 
engaged in continuing studies in the history of thought about language in 
England, for which he has received support from the Rockefeller and Gug- 
genheim foundations. His colleague, Gwin J. Kolb, Assistant Professor of 
English, University of Chicago, is a Johnsonian scholar. 


This group of “essays in the biography of a book’”’ is got out in celebration of 
the bicentennial of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Language.' 
The first essay, on “Johnson’s Dictionary & Lexicographical Tradition: I,” 
deals with the tradition of dictionary-making that Johnson inherited and fol- 
lowed. The fifth essay, on the same subject, traces this tradition as it continued 
after Johnson, bringing out what it owed to Johnson’s work and carrying the 
story down to the beginnings of the Oxford Dictionary itself. Sandwiched 
between these two essays are three more, devoted to special topics: ‘““The Com- 
position and Publication of The Plan of a Dictionary” (i.e. Johnson’s pam- 
phlet setting forth his scheme of compilation) ; “Lord Chesterfield and Dr. 
Johnson”; and “The Early Editions of the Dictionary.” These three essays 
may be described as little monographs, each a thoroughgoing treatment of its 
theme. Here the term essay is none too appropriate, though the chapters are 
as readable as their subject matter permits. The first and fifth essays, however, 
live up to their name. They give the history of the English lexical tradition in 
the broad, hitting the high points and making clear the main lines of develop- 
ment but not treating the subject exhaustively—exhaustive treatment would 
have been impossible, of course, within the limits set. 

The authors begin by outlining and criticizing the notions about Johnson’s 
Dictionary that we have inherited from the nineteenth century. To quote: 


The historian . . . briefly dismisses the history [of the language] and the 
grammar and devotes himself to the body of the text and to the Preface. 
Johnson’s word-list is criticized as bookish, . . . sometimes almost un-Eng- 
lish; but it may equally be praised for its inclusiveness. It is noted that 
though Johnson marked the accents of words he said little about pronun- 
ciation, and his etymologies and his fussy remarks on usage are treated as 
rather ludicrous but typical of his age. To Johnson’s definitions, his careful 
distinction and classification of the different senses of words, the historian 
gives high praise, but praise a little tempered by references to tart John- 
sonian humor or stilted Johnsonese. Unlimited praise is given to his indus- 
triously collected illustrative quotations, which are represented, with his 
definitions, as his grand contribution . . . but not much is made of possible 
models, especially foreign models, for this English development. The 
influence of the French Academy or the Accademia della Crusca is more 


1Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary: Essays in the Biography of a Book. By James H. Sledd and 
Gwin J. Kolb. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1955. viii, 256 pp. $5.00. 
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likely to be discussed in connection with Johnson’s Preface... . A few 
comments are made on Johnson’s predecessors and imitators, and the 
historian closes his account with some further remarks, generally rather 
vague except with regard to spelling, concerning the linguistic influence 
of the Dictionary. 


It is the concern of the authors in their first essay to correct this pattern of 
description and to replace it with a more accurate estimate. In particular, they 
show that Johnson was no innovator; that he belonged to a long tradition of 
dictionary-making and drew from that tradition in all he did; and that his 
achievement should be judged, not in terms of modern scientific lexicography 
but in terms of the tradition which he represented and of which his book was 
the finest fruit. 

The second essay is an “attempt to reconstruct the principal events in the 
production and printing of the pamphlet” (i.e. Johnson’s Plan of a Diction- 
ary). In the course of this essay we are enabled to peep over Dr. Johnson’s 
shoulder, as it were, and watch him in the act of composition. or at any rate 
of revision, a privilege not often vouchsafed to investigators or readers. The 
third essay is a pendant to the second, though it goes on, of course, to Johnson’s 
famous letter and its reception by Chesterfield. Here the authors correct the 
traditional picture and present Lord Chesterfield in a more favorable light 
than has been customary in the past. The fourth essay gives us in brief compass 
a history of the early editions of the Dictionary, bringing out, among other 
things, the fact that many of Johnson’s corrections never made their way into 
the successive editions. 

The fifth and last essay is also by far the longest; it comes to over seventy 
pages. This study is the best thing we have on English lexical tradition from 
Johnson up to (but not including) the beginnings of the Oxford. It will be 
enough here to quote two passages, one from the beginning, the other from 
the end of the essay: 

To deny that Johnson invented English lexicography is not to affirm that 

he had no influence on its subsequent development; and although the 

English language would be much the same today had Johnson never lived, 

his Dictionary was long the dominant model for men who hoped to shape 

the language, to record its changes, or to prevent them. 
* * . * * 


Neither Richardson .. . nor Webster nor Worcester, Johnson’s three great 
nineteenth-century rivals before the OED, directly challenged Johnson 
with just the kind of dictionary he had made; all three of them were in 
his debt; and ultimately no one of the three can be adjudged his equal. 


The magnitude of his achievement remains. 
This verdict is‘just and will meet the approval of the learned, who likewise 


(if I am any judge) will greet the book under review as a worthy tribute to 
the great lexicographer on the 200th anniversary of his Dictionary. 
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Emory Sources & Reprints * 


A Review by A. J. WALKER 


A. J. Walker, A.B. ’28, M.A. ’30, Ph.D. (Harvard) ’34, is Professor of 
English and Chairman of the Department of English, Georgia Institute 
of Technology. 


The first of the series, John Wesley’s sermon on the death of Whitefield, is, 
despite the fame and virtues of its author and subject and the scholarly intro- 
duction, the least interesting of the three. The sermon is rigidly divided into 
three parts. The first, ‘‘a few particulars of his life and death,” is drawn from 
Whitefield’s journals, recounted with what Wesley calls “artless and unaf- 
fected simplicity” but which we must call dullness. ‘The second part, “some 
view of his character,” finds Wesley wrestling with the problem of Pericles— 
how to avoid saying either too much or too little. His solution, which would 
never have occurred to the great Athenian, was to address a Heavenly listener. 
The final section, “‘How we may improve this awful Providence,” in a measure 
redeems the sermon and reveals some of the moving eloquence and power 
expected of John Wesley. 

In complete contrast to the formal exhortation of Wesley paying tribute to 
a fellow worker and urging his hearers to kindness and love, the lengthy con- 
fusing letter of Alexander Stephens is a revelation of hurt pride, petty malice, 
and a hate turned inward until the judgment is in danger of being lost alto- 
gether. Written to his brother in 1864, it was never sent, but kept safe that 
it might justify Stephens to posterity. The letter covers the details of Stephens’ 
journey one year earlier to arrange for a resumption of the transfer of pris- 
oners between the North and South, and much more important, to begin peace 
negotiations with Lincoln’s government as a propaganda device to strengthen 
the hands of the peace party in the North. The attempt failed, and what was 
even more galling to Stephens, was mentioned casually by President Davis in 
a letter of May 1864. Stephens bitterly sets forth the events as he recalls them 
and with amazing ratiocination deduces that the events of 1863, including 
Lee’s campaign in Pennsylvania, were deliberately set in motion by that “very 
unprincipled, untruthful, unreliable bad man” Jefferson Davis to cause Ste- 
phens’ mission to fail. While the letter is unlikely to change our evaluation of 
Stephens and throws no new light on the course of the war, it may have a 
certain contemporary value in helping us keep our balance in times when men 
not so open in their hate as Alexander Stephens are likewise remembering 
events and distorting history in their attempt to conclude that another Presi- 
dent was “a very unprincipled, untruthful, unreliable, bad man.” Professor 
Rabun’s introduction clarifies the events of the letter and relates it to the larger 
picture of the South at war. 

Sporting Sketches from THE COUNTRYMAN, by George L. F. Birdsong, edited 
by Professor Pafford, reproduces three of twelve sporting articles written by 


* Emory Sources & Reprints: A Sermon on the Death of the Rev. Mr. George White- 
field ... 1770. By John Wesley. Edited by Richard B. Harwell. Series VIII, No. 2, 
1953; A Letter for Posterity. Alex Stephens to His Brother Linton, June 3, 1864. 
Edited by James Z. Rabun. Series VIII, No. 3, 1954; Sporting Sketches from The 
Countryman. By George L. F. Birdsong. Edited by Ward Pafford. Series IX, No. 1, 
1955. The Library, Emory University. $.75 each. 
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an Upson County sportsman and cotton planter for Joseph Addison Turner’s 
weekly magazine during 1863-64. The three articles here reprinted tell of 
chasing a red fox with a young pack of Birdsong dogs, give the origin and 
history of this noble breed, and discuss the life and habits of their natural 
quarry, the red fox. The essays, written in a style reminiscent of Addison, 
reveal both a preoccupation with hunting and a conscious effort to bring gen- 
tility and sentiment to the hunt by giving it literary expression and form. That 
Larry Birdsong succeeded with at least one reader is shown by a letter from 
an admirer comparing him to Irving, and declaring that in reading the sketches 
he found himself “lingering in the cheerful environs of Bracebridge Hall lis- 
tening to the chatterings of the little old bachelor or the grave speech of ‘the 
squire’ erudite in country customs and the cunning lore of sportsmanship.” 
That the letter was dated from Atlanta on June 21, 1864 (the day before the 
battle of Atlanta), tempts one to speculate that one Southerner properly evalu- 
ated literary form and military danger. Professor Pafford’s full introduction 
acquaints the reader with the twelve Birdsong articles and reveals the editor 
as a careful scholar and in an unexpected light as an authority on Georgia fox 
hunts, past and present. 





Destruction and Reconstruction 


A Review by BELL IRVIN WILEY 


Professor Wiley in the preparation of his eagerly awaited history of the South- 
ern Confederacy has gained an exceptional familiarity with the vast amount 
of source materials on the American Civil War. Mr. Harwell has previously 
edited John Esten Cooke’s reminiscences of Stonewall Jackson, reviewed in 
the QUARTERLY for December 1954. 


Douglas Southall Freeman once pronounced Richard Taylor as “the one Con- 
federate General who possessed literary art that approached first rank.” The 
renowned biographer of Lee rated Taylor’s Destruction and Reconstruction 
“among the most fascinating of military memoirs.” 

Freeman’s estimate of Taylor’s reminiscences is not an extravagant one. The 
son of President Zachary Taylor lived a colorful life. His achievements and 
connections placed him in a position to view and to share in important happen- 
ings. His keen observation and prodigious memory gave him a rich store of 
information on which to draw in recounting his past. And his forthrightness, 
cynical humor, and unusual gifts as a raconteur enabled him to tell a story 
that is informative, moving, and absorbingly interesting. 

Destruction and Reconstruction was first published in 1879. Though re- 
issued in America and published in England, it has long been out of print. 
Richard B. Harwell, historian and Assistant Librarian at Emory, well-known 
for his excellent editorial and bibliographical work on the Southern Confed- 
eracy, has rendered a splendid service in making available again in attractive 
form Taylor’s outstanding narrative. Wide distribution of the new edition 
1Destruction and Reconstruction: Personal Experiences of the Late War. By Richard 


Taylor. Edited by Richard B. Harwell. New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1955. 
xxxii, 380 pp. $7.50. 
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is assured by the fact of its adoption as the March selection of the History 
Book Club. 

Taylor’s narrative is limited to secession, war, and reconstruction. In his 
excellent introduction to the new edition, Mr. Harwell wisely refrains from 
retelling the story so fascinatingly related by Taylor. But with material 
gleaned from an impressively large selection of sources, he fills in the account 
of Taylor’s earlier and later career. He also gives an interesting portrait of 
Taylor the man and the general. 

An especially valuable feature of the new edition are the editor’s notes, in 
which identifications and comments are supplied as appropriate for clarification 
and amplification of the text. 

Taylor’s career as here recorded was truly a remarkable one. After educa- 
tion at Yale, the son of “Old Zack” purchased a large plantation in Louisiana, 
married a belle of the Southern aristocracy and set himself up as a sugar 
planter. His affluence, distinguished background, and exceptional brilliance as 
a conversationalist gave him entree to the South’s choicest social circles. 

When the war came, Taylor was commissioned colonel of a Louisiana regi- 
ment. After barely missing the battle of First Manassas, he was assigned to 
service with Stonewall Jackson, where he proved himself a combat commander 
of exceptional merit and won the hearty approval of the eccentric, hard-fighting 
Jackson. After the Seven Days’ battles, owing to a near breakdown of his 
health, he was transferred to the Trans-Mississippi Department. He continued 
to distinguish himself in the difficult operations in Louisiana, but he and his 
superior, E. Kirby Smith, became engaged in a controversy that eventually 
became so bitter that Taylor was transferred to Alabama. There on May 4, 
1865, at Citronelle, Alabama, he surrendered the last organized body of Con- 
federate forces east of the Mississippi. 

The reconstruction years brought financial difficulties. But Taylor obtained 
sufficient means to resume an active social life in New Orleans and to travel 
abroad. He died in York, April 12, 1879, only a short time after the publica- 
tion of his memoirs. 





Fundamentals of American National 
Government 


A Review by RONALD F. HOWELL 


Ronald F. Howell is Assistant Professor of Political Science, with specialized 
interest in political theory. Cullen B. Gosnell, Professor of Political Science, 
is also Director of the Emory University Institute of Citizenship. The book 
here reviewed is his seventh. Lane W. Lancaster is Professor of Political 
Science at the University of Nebraska, and Robert 8. Rankin, Professor of 
Political Science at Duke University. 


The pernicious defect of so many American government textbooks that have 
swamped the market in recent years has been their appalling bulkiness and, 
within sheer bulk, their insistent inclusion of numerous superfluities that only 
succeed in confusing, not in assisting, the young and often ill-prepared under- 
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graduate. The happy merit of this new textbook is that it may so conveniently 
be used in those universities in which the subject matter must be taught in 
one semester or one quarter. Fundamentals of American National Govern- 
ment, written with ease and clarity, comprises this important and complex 
subject matter in slightly under five hundred pages without underplaying any 
of the essentials.1 Those instructors who adopt the book for their classrooms 
may find of added benefit and interest the assignment of Stubbs’ and Gosnell’s 
Readings in American Government for outside and parallel reading. 

Theory and practice are well blended in this book. As the authors state in 
their Preface: “It seems to us unreasonable to require the student to memorize 
an array of facts which will soon cease to be facts. A certain amount of memo- 
rization cannot be avoided, but it should be held to a minimum.” Nevertheless, 
they contend, “it would be unrealistic to deal with the subject on the basis 
of mastering certain ‘principles’,” (a) because political principles cannot be 
dissociated from the correlative governmental machinery in which they acquire 
meaning, and (b) because principles themselves slowly undergo change. 

The authors begin with the vital (and recently revitalized) concept of 
natural rights, from which they proceed, by the method of “from the general 
to the particular,” to nicely reasoned discussions of popular sovereignty, sepa- 
ration of powers, judicial review and the rule of law, federalism, and interstate 
relations. They then treat of the development and meaning of the Constitution, 
of citizenship and individual rights, of the dynamics of political parties and 
pressure groups. Next, they focus attention on governmental structure, func- 
tion, and process in chapters concerning Congress, the Presidency, the Judi- 
ciary, the Administration, the Civil Service, and public finance. Afterwards, 
they portray the government’s increasingly expanding role in business, agri- 
culture, conservation, public welfare, and world affairs. 

The final chapter, “The American Political Achievement,” is particularly 
noteworthy not only as summary and synthesis, but also because it indicates 
the liberal, though moderate, point of view of the authors. In briefly restating 
and reévaluating the principles of American government and their practical 
implementation, it warns us, as’ Burke did, that we must be at once disposed 
to preserve and to improve—the true standard of the statesman. Such caveat 
the book’s conclusion vividly underscores: ‘The state has the right both in 
law and in morals to assure the loyalty of its servants. But if we can meet the 
threat of our enemies only by using their tactics we shall have adopted a craven 
attitude which is not only false to our heritage but actually self-defeating.” 


1Fundamentals of American National Government. By Cullen B. Gosnell, Lane W. 
Lancaster, & Robert S. Rankin. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1955. vii, 490 pp. $5.00. 
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Beyond Despair 


A Review by GORDON THOMPSON, JR. 


Gordon Thompson, Jr., B.S. (Georgia) ’42, B.D. 46, is Pastor of the Martha 
Brown Methodist Church, Atlanta. 


No one, says G. Ray Jordan, should be defeated by despair, for there is a way 
“which leads not only BEYOND DESPAIR, but to radiant joy and abiding peace.” 
The finding of this way and the walking in it are the theme and purpose of 
this book.! In contrast to the self-help religious books of this day, Dr. Jordan, 
a master of the art of preaching, has written a ‘“God-help” book. Writing in 
straightforward language approaching newspaper style, Dr. Jordan maintains 
that there is help which can take anyone Beyond Despair. He leads the reader 
along the way of faith in God’s love to the attainment of Christ, “Our Only 
Hope and Our Never Failing Strength.” 

Dr. G. Ray Jordan, the author of fourteen other books, is the Professor of 
Preaching and Chapel Preacher in the Candler School of Theology. He re- 
ceived the A.B. degree from Trinity College, the B.D. from the School of 
Theology, Emory University, the A.M. from Yale University, the D.D. from 
Duke University, and the Litt.D. from Lincoln Memorial University. Dr. 
Jordan’s effective, inspiring sermons have helped, converted, and redirected 
toward God the students, preachers, and laymen across the nation who have 
heard him in revivals and special preaching missions. They recognize him to 
be one of America’s finest preachers. 

The chapter titles are irresistible invitations to read and believe: “Living 
Sanely in an Insane World,” “You Can Start Life Over Again,” “What Do 
You Want?”, “There Are Guideposts for Life,” “You Are the Doctor!” 
Dr. Jordan offers no short cut. With authority and winsome appeal, with stir- 
ring illustrations from life and literature he presents God’s plan for victorious 
living: “Choosing the Highest that we may have the help of the Highest.” 

In the chapter entitled ‘“Let’s Face the Music,” Dr. Jordan writes: 


We discover the divine when we decide to live divinely. 

. * * * * 
God is, but it is not enough to speak His name. It is not enough to join 
in ritualistic adoration. It is not enough to use God for mental therapy! 
We must reverently acknowledge His reality, devotedly love Him and 


eagerly reveal Him. We are to offer ourselves to God, and thus let Him 
show Himself to our fellows through us. 


Here is a message which so lifts up Christ that those who have lost the way, 
those who stumble, and those who are walking humbly with God can see Hira 
and find redirection, reassurance, companionship and victory. 


1Beyond Despair: When Religion Becomes Real. By G. Ray Jordan. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1955. ix, 166 pp. $2.50. 
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The Emory Alumnus 


Now in its 3lst year, The Emory Alumnus is published 
eight times annually (monthly except February, July, 
August, and September) by the Alumni Association of 
Emory University. Most of its 6,000 circulation is to 
alumni and other friends of the University who con- 
tribute in any amount to the Emory Loyalty Fund. 

Through the publication of long and short articles, 
pictures, and items the magazine attempts to inform its 
readers about University activities and to tell alumni 
about the activities of one another. A secondary but 
highly important aim of the magazine is to serve as an 
accurate and interesting “running history” of the insti- 
tution. Its contributors, besides its staff, include Emory 
faculty and staff members, alumni, anc students. 

In its January number each year The Alumnus runs 
a long article entitled “The State of the University,” 
which reviews, summarizes, and to a degree interprets 
Emory and Emory-related developments and events 
of the preceding twelve-month period. In reprint form, 
this article is sent to all alumni and to many friends of 
the University. 

In recent years The Alumnus has received twenty- 
one awards for excellence in competitions conducted by 
the American Alumni Council for the more than 500 
alumni magazines published by universities and colleges 
in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. Five of these 
awards, each in a different category, were won in 1954. 
One of these was the designation of The Alumnus as 
the best of nearly one hundred alumni publications pro- 
duced in nine Southeastern states. 
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